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VULGAR LATIN -es > ITALIAN -i 


T IS AN undeniable fact that the Vulgar Latin ending -es is 

always presented by the Italian ending -i. However, the process 
by which this result was achieved is a debatable question. The 
outcome of -+ from Latin -es concerns of course the second person 
singular of the second and third conjugation verbs, and the plural 
of the Latin third declension nouns, all of which appear in Italian 
with the -t ending. Two main types of theories have been advanced 
to account for the Italian forms in -i. The first of these accounts 
for the Italian -i ending as an analogical development; the out- 
standing protagonist of this theory is Grandgent, who claims that 
in Vulgar Latin the third declension plurals modeled themselves 
according to the second declension’ and that the second person 
singular of the fourth conjugation influenced the second and 
third and finally even the first conjugation verbs to adopt the -4 
ending.” The other type of theory accounts for the -i outcome as 
a merely phonetic process: Meyer-Liibke claims that final -s 
turned preceding e and a to 7;’ Pei states that i is an alternative 
outcome in Italian of Latin e in the final syllable.“ Pei’s theory 
accounts not only for the i outcome before -s, but also for the ¢ 
outcome of Latin e in various other instances, as for example in 
adverbs, such as oggi, lungi, ieri, ete. Which of these possible 
theories seems most probable? 


The consideration of evidence from Vulgar Latin texts written 
in Italy during the eighth century may be of help in arriving 
at a decision. This evidence is available to us in the form of an 
accepted, but as yet unpublished, Columbia University disserta- 
tion.” While the eighth century documents do not give us many 
clues with regard to the -i outcome in the second person singular 
of the verb, they do show the -i ending in third declension nouns, 
especially in documents from the central Italian area, for instance 
at tui heredi (a.752—Lucea), de parenti tui (a.773—Lucea). Sta- 
tistics as to the comparative frequency of the -i forms in the vari- 
ous areas of Italy in which the documents originated are particu- 
larly interesting. These areas, from south to north, are the vicinities 
of Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Piacenza, and the region north of the river 
Po. The percentages of the use of the -¢ ending in place of -es, -ts 
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are, in the same sequence, 19%, 15%, 7%, 0, 1.5%. These figures 
correlate almost perfectly with the relative frequency of the fall 
of final -s. With regard to the fall of final -s, only such instances 
were included as could not be explained by purely morphological 
phenomena, as for instance the fall of -s in verb forms—sumu for 
sumus, promittimu for promittimus (a.775—Siena)—or adverbs— 
superiu for superius (a.764—Lucca). The relative frequency of 
such fall of final -s per hundred lines of text, again in the same 
order as above, is 3.3, 2.1, 1.6, 0.9, 0.4. 

Since it seemed to the writer of this article that this type of 
presentation of the evidence may be inaccurate, as the orthographic 
habits of one individual could upset the entire picture and unduly 
influence the figures, the evidence was re-examined and presented 
in the following way: rather than counting absolute numbers of 
occurrences of the phenomena, a check was made to determine 
which of the seribes whose writing is represented made the changes 
under consideration. According to this system of examination, the 
number of seribes in each of the five areas—again from south to 
north—was determined to be 16, 8, 53, 5, 18. In terms of per- 
centages, the scribes in each of the five areas using -i for -es, -ts 
proved to be 31%, 25%, 21%, 0, 5%; those who dropped final -s 
69%, 50%, 56%, 40%, 11%. It is thus apparent that this dif- 
rent presentation of the evidence does not change the picture 
appreciably. The appearance of the -i ending is correlated with 
the fall of -s. This complete coincidence of the two phenomena, 
which seem to have spread from south to north in Italy during the 
eighth century, indicates that we should look for a merely phonetic 
reason behind the establishment of the -i ending in Italian. If the 
factor of analogy had been the decisive one, we should not expect 
this correlation of the two phenomena, since the analogical factor 
should have been at work regardless of the phonetic disappearance 
of final -s. It is of interest to note that a study of similar Vulgar 
Latin material from France of the same period shows no instance 
of the -i forms whatever.* 

The next question which arises is whether the texts afford a 
possibility to make a decision between the phonetic theories, in 
other words Meyer-Liibke’s as>es>i and Pei’s alternate outcome 
of Latin e in final syllable. A consideration of the phonemic 
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structure of Vulgar Latin as revealed by the orthography of the 
documents may be of help. In accented position we find the sub- 
stitution of i for Latin é and e for Latin i, and the substitution of 
u for Latin 6 and o for Latin w. These substitutions are due to the 
merger of Latin i and é to [e], and Latin % and 6 to [9]. In the 
unaccented position é and 6 are also drawn into those confusions," 
a fact which indicates the merger of open e and closed e, and open 
and closed o in unaccented position in Vulgar Latin. In phonemic 
terms we can thus state that the opposition between open and 
closed e and o was neutralized in the unaccented position. What 
is of particular interest, however, is that in the final syllable, in 
sporadic instances, even the i of Classical Latin seems to be drawn 
into the orthographic wavering between i and e. Thus we find in 
the central Italian area forms like monusculi nostre (a.738— 
Lucea), de ipsi diacones (a.748—Pisa), me rectorem ordinare iu- 
beris (a.772—Lucea).* We therefore have grounds to assume that 
in the final syllable a further neutralization of the degree of aper- 
ture was taking place in eighth century speech in Italy, and that 
there was a tendency to reduce vowel phonemes in the final syl- 
lable to three: one front vowel, one back vowel, and a.” Thus while 
the front vowels of the final syllable may have been quite dif- 
ferent phonetically, the difference was of no phonemic significance, 
However, in the measure in which final -s was eliminated from 
the language, the phonemic neutralization of the degree of aperture 
of the front vowel became impossible. Thus a difference in the 
degree of aperture, and an opposition i< >e, was reintroduced as 
a necessary morphological distinction, making the 7 outcome char- 
acteristic for the second person singular and the masculine plural. 
In other instances the wavering between 7 and e as outcome of e 
in final syllable continued, as was shown by Pei,” and a definite ¢ 
or € pronunciation, or at least orthography, became established 
only with the appearance of a literary Italian language. 

We can now understand just what ec2n be meant by the theory 
of an ‘‘alternative outcome.’’ If we assume that 7 was always 
definitely distinguished from e, a wavering in the ease of e as 
described by Pei is difficult to understand in terms of historical 
phonology. Any sound in a given position possesses its definite 
characteristic phonemic features which serve to distinguish it from 
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other sounds in the same position. In the specific example at hand, 
the final e sound is distinguished from i by its greater degree of 
aperture. To say without further qualification that in some in- 
stances in the same position this distinction of degree of aperture 
can be lost, and e can merge with i is contrary to strict phonemic 
theory. The phonemic reason behind the famous ‘‘phonetie law’’ 
is precisely that a distinction, if it becomes lost in a specific posi- 
tion, must either be lost completely, or be replaced by another. 
The example of the Italian front vowels, however, gives us an in- 
teresting instance of how even according to these principles, a 
double development can indeed be possible. It can arise from a 
neutralization of a phonemic feature in a definite position. The 
degree of aperture distinguishing e from i became irrelevant, but 
was then reintroduced as a relevant feature as a result of other 
changes taking place in the system of the language, namely the 
fall of final -s." The fact that the two phonemes in the final syllable 
went through a period in which the distinction between them was 
neutralized made it possible that the distinguishing feature, namely 
the degree of aperture, simply became reallocated once the necessity 
for the distinction was re-established. Thus whenever morphological 
necessity requires it, 7 takes the place of e in final syllable, and 
this happened invariably when final -s, the previous morphological 
distinction, became lost. Thus the i outcome for -es in final syl- 
lable can indeed be considered as an ‘‘alternate development’’ made 
necessary by the fall of final -s. 
Rosert L, PouitzEr 


University of Washington, Seattle. 


*C. H. Grandgent. An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, Boston 1907, 
p. 154. 

*C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge 1933, pp. 158-159. 

*W. Meyer-Liibke and F. d’Ovidio, Grammatica storica della lingua 
e dei dialetti italiani, Milano 1919, p. 190. 

*M. A. Pei, “Latin and Italian Front Vowels,” Modern Language Notes, 
LVIII (1943), 116-120. 

* Frieda N. Politzer, Dialectal Features in Highth Century Vuigar 
Latin Documents of Italy, Columbia dissertation, approved 1949, un- 
published. 

*M. A. Pei, The Language of the Highth Century Texts in Northern 
France, New York 1932, p. 147 and p. 380. While with the emergence 
of the French double case system the Latin third declension plurals of 
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course appear also on French soil with a nominative without -s, it seems. 
that this particular phenomenon should thus be considered in connection 
with the entire problem of the French double case system, but not as 
directly related to the Italian phenomenon which is under consideration 
here. 

"For examples of the confusion of i and é and @ and 6 in accented posi- 
tion (crescit>criscit, minus>menos, amore>amure, cum>con) and the 
change of é>i, and 6>u in unaccented position (facere>facire, semper> 
sempir, imperator>imperatur, etc.) see H. F. Muller and P. Taylor, A 
Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin, New York 1932, pp. 32-38. 

* The examples are taken from the Codice Diplomatico Longobardo (ed. 
Luigi Schiaparelli), Vol. I and II, Rome 1929, 1933. In the last example 
the use of the active infinitive instead of the passive might also be ex- 
plained as a syntactical rather than a phonetic phenomenon. However, 
since this type of usage of the active for the passive infinitive can be 
traced earlier in the first, second and fourth than in the third conjugation 
verbs, I prefer a phonetic explanation. See my article “Far fare qualche 
cosa,” Word, V (1949), 258-261. 

*For the reduction to three vowel phonemes in final syllable in 
modern Turinese, see J. P. Sofietti, “Range of Performance of the Turinese 
Vowel Phonemes,” Word, V (1949), 182-185. This article also contains 
the suggestion of phonemic interpretation of the orthographic substitu- 
tions in Vulgar Latin texts. 

* Pei, “Latin and Italian Front Vowels,” gives numerous 12fh and 
13th century examples from Italian texts of the use of i corresponding 
to Latin e in final syllable. 

"The best way to account for the reintroduction of the apparently 
lost phonemic contrast e< >i is to assume that the e phoneme had an 
$ pronunciation before -s, and that this i pronunciation was upgraded from 
allophonic to independent phonemic status as soon as -s disappeared. 











REMARKS ON THE “SIRVENTESE LOMBARDO” 


HE VERY difficult 13th century poem commonly known as 

Sirventese lombardo, which has been published, with the help 
of Mussafia and Novati, by Bertoni in Giornale storico XX XVIII 
(1901), p. 298, and again by F.. A. Ugolini in Testi antichi ttaliant 
(Torino 1944), is still in need of emendation and explanation. 
With the help of my graduate class at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity (1949/50)* I have attempted a few new solutions. I shall 
first print the text according to U*: 


I. Poi qe neve ni glaza 
non me pot far guizardo 
e que dolzamentr’ ardo 
en l’amor que m’abraza, 
ben @ razon qu’eo faza 5 
un sirventes lonbardo, 
qe del proenzalesco 
no m’acresco; 
e fora cosa nova, 
q’om no trova 10 
sirventes lombardesco. 


II. Qu’a far pur cos’usaa, 

bem q’om faza bon’ovra, 

la mainera par povra; 

ma qui a la fiaa 15 

fa cosa devisaa 

dret’é qu’onor nou scovra, 

per qu’en ioco de planto 
ri e canto 

per tornar en legreza 20 
la grameza 

de cui remagn’a tanto. 


III. Qe bona fé m’ensegna 
qu’eo no pensa ni diga 
z) q’amor met en briga, 25 
ben o mal(s) que me’n vegna, 
qu’en tropo mal de regna 
una gen[te] mendiga; 
per qu’e’ me voio metre 

com ta’ lettre 30 
de razon vil e fosa 

a dir cosa 
que non é da [0] mettre. 


IV. Qu’el no par que ben ama 
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qui a d’amor novela 
que creia gent et fela 
lo met en mala fama 
se d’ira no ’nd’aflama 
e contra non favela 
per qu’eo que I’ai oia 
faliria 
s’e’ non li fes de corso 
lo socorso 
q’eo plus far li poria. 


V. Perd sol fose vero 

quel che m’é stao scrito, 

e’ da me... intero 

q’anc lo penser n’d dito; 

ma e’ no pres un pero 

can en posi bel dito, 

€ cosi ve respondo 
qu’eo el mondo 

voria qu’abisase 
sormondase, 

si canterai’ iocondo. 


VI. Asa’ bem meraveio 
com hom que non desvaia 
po crere ge amor saia 
for de dreto conseio 
per brun ni per vermeio: 
qu’anc no faza plus vaia 
qu’el’ @ tanto valente 
e plazente 
qu’ognum sen dé descreire 
s’el pd creire 
qu’el li fala niente. 


VII. Per qu’el voler non movo 


d’amar, ben qu’eo ne mora, 

e no mostro ’nde fora 

la doia qu’en mi trovo; 

a mi la cel’e provo 

al me cor que m’acora 

que s’el sofre sia fermo, 
que d’enfermo 

lo far’amor si ‘legre, 
q’un pli vegre 

non @ de ga [a] Fermo. 


VIII. El me cor s’en acorda, 
e diz qu’el dolce viso 

V’a si pres e conquiso, 

que senpre ss’en recorda, 

ni no se desacorda 
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per planto ni per riso 
d’eserli fin e puro 
que seguro 85 
se ten qu’el & gran doia, 
dol ’e noia 
qu’eo senpre sofr’e duro. 


IX. Prod’om sia securo 

qu’eo no curo 90 
vilana gent’e croia 

ben qu’enoia 
me faza dar e[n] scuro. 


I, 1: For semantic reasons, guizdrdo (: ardo) ean not be con- 
nected (B) with OF guiscart, guiscos ‘astute, ingenious’ (REW, 
s.v. wiskr) : ‘Since neither snow nor ice can make me. . . ingen- 
ious??’ Rather must we assume an independent formation from 
the onomatopeie verb guizzare (sguisciare) ‘to glide’, which may 
have here the meaning ‘to vibrate, tremble, shiver.’ It is eommon- 
place in lyrical poetry for the lover to affirm that the cold of 
winter has no power over him because of the flame of his love. 
Thus I translate: ‘since . . . can make me shivery (= make me 
shiver) ’. 

I, 4 en l’amor que me biasa (: faza). B and U correct m’abraze 
=m/’abbraccia. One could also think of m’abracia (= Fr. m’em- 
brase) which would be in line with ardo (the rhyme of sonorous 
s with surd s could be paralleled by 31 fosu [<falsa] :cosa). But 
the lectio difficilior :m’abiasa should perhaps be retained and in- 
terpreted as m’aviaccia ‘the love that impells me’, from avacciare 
‘to speed, quicken’ (<viaccio ‘quick’, Old Northern Ital. viao< 
vivacius, REW 9408). 

II, 17 Ms. deet has been corrected by B to dret. Deet, counted 
as one syllable, should be preserved: = debitum (> O Gen. deveo, 
deivet, REW) ‘(it is) legitimate’. 

II, 22 remagn’a tanto. M: ‘‘atanto = fr. atient [proposed by B] 
non finisee di persuadermi. Propenderei per a tanto, la nota locu- 
zione avverbiale La gramezza dalla quale ora mi rimango 
(astengo)’’. B’s proposal seems, however, to me more convincing: 
‘the sadness by which I am overcome’. Attangere is attested by 
the FEW for Old Genoesé, Prov., Cat., Sp. 

III, 23 seq. The general meaning of the passage has been 
established thus by U: ‘io non devo pensare né dire nulla contro 
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amore, cosi fanno i malvagi, io invece devo oppormi ad essi’. 
B reads voia instead of voio of the ms., qui mettre instead of 
mettre in the last line, and interprets the de before regna as inde— 
but with this latter hypothesis the meaning of the line is far 
from clear (‘poor people conduct themselves [=live] therefore 
in too evil a way’?). Now there is an Old Prov. desrengar ‘sortir 
du rang, s’écarter de la ligne droite, du droit chemin’, attested 
in a line of Sordel—to whom precisely our poem has been at- 


tributed by B: 


Quar nulz om e’ab mesura’s tenga 
En pauc ni en trop desrenga 


(Levy, Prov. Suppl.-Wb., sv. derenyar) an Old Prov. derengar, 
derenhar (although in transitive use: per auzir e per derenhar) is 
also attested (Levy, ibid.). If it is not too daring to assume that 
our poet—Sordel—has transplanted into Italian the Prov. derenhar 
(whose genuine Italian equivalent would be *dis-(ar)ringare, *dis- 
(ar)rengare), I would translate the passage thus: ‘Certain perfidi- 
ous people [cf. O Prov. mendic ‘perfidious’| stray into too much 
evil for me to undertake [I read voia like B and I delete the semi- 
colon after mendiga] to write letters (=words) of evil and false 
meaning in order to say (=thereby saying) things [about love] 
which are not admissible’ [I read amettre instead of mettre, the 
a- after da being not subjected to stnalefa]. Here we find then 
the poet’s first allusion to an invective against love emanating 
from. persons not truly loving as the poet purports to do. I shall 
translate the whole following stanza (IV) because this will aid the 
understanding of the following stanza: ‘He does not seem to love 
well who has news regarding love to the effect that evil and wicked 
persons discredit it and (who) does not burn (=unless he burns) 
of wrath and speaks up against them, for I who have heard it [se. 
la novella], would fail . . . [if I did not offer all possible help 
immediately | ’. 

V, 54: solmondase. B reads unnecessarily sormontase. The -l- 
and -d- suggest a formation of the type *submovitare (cf. submo- 
vere >sommuovere and *movitare>Old Ven. modar, REW 5705) : 
*somoudar > *somoldar > solmondar (adventitious -n- after -m-). 


5D :st cantera setzendo. N corrects rather daringly iocondo: I 
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suggest rather secondo or perhaps segondo (cf. letzre in 1. 74 writ- 
ten for allegro). 

Because of the rhyme scheme we must transpose 1, 2 and 3. 
I interpret then the whole stanza thus: ‘But if only it were true 
what has been written to me! (=if only the attack against love 
were justified! [which it is not]). For I have never expressed the 
thought [se. that would discredit love], and it stays with me 
whole [interpolate man=rimane or sta for the missing syllable!] 
(=I keep it secret); but [on the other hand] I did not earn a 
pear’s worth when I wrote a beautiful poem [obviously: on the 
merits of love]: and so I answer you [detractors of love] that I 
would wish that the world sank or swam, for I would still sing 
in favor [of love]’. The poet then expresses his opposition to any 
indictment of love, but on the other hand he ean not deny that 
he has not been able to conquer the heart of his Beloved by his 
pronouncements in favor of love, his love poems. He remains the 
‘gratuitous lover’ who would not be made to swerve from his love 
if the world were to come to an end. 


VI: I interpret the stanza thus: ‘I wonder how a man in his 
senses ean believe that love would depart from right judgment 
|saia for de dreto consetlo=—en mal deregna according to our in- 
terpretation of 1.27], just because of details of physical appearance 
[per brun ni per vermeto, literally ‘for darkness or rosiness of 
complexion’; the masculine replaces the neuter: in Sp. we would 
have ‘por lo pardo o lo rubio de su complexion’|, without appreci- 
ating more (literally: without his not always giving higher value, 
plus-valia [cf. Fr. moins-value], to ) the fact that she [his Beloved] 
is prizeworthy and pleasing’. The qu’ in 1.61 is the che of con- 
comitance (cf. Old Fr. un lievre les oilz li treroit/que ja ne se 
revengerott ‘without his avenging himself’, Tobler, Verm. Beitr. 
II, 132) ; the colon in line 60 should be replaced by a comma. 

VIII. The ms. has del in 87 and sem e in 88. I should leave del: 
qu’el a gran doia del ‘that the heart has great pain because of it’ 
(because of the dolce viso mentioned before and also referred to 
by the li in line 84) and correct sem e to sent’ e (ef. geme[r cor- 
rected by M. to gent e in 1. 36) : qu’eo sent’ e sofr’ e duro. 

IX. 89 Prod’om (=‘galantuomo’) must be a senhal for the one 
addressed, probably a lady to whom the poet is paying homage. 
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92 ben qu’enoia/me faza dar e{n] scuro. U’s excellent cor- 
rection of the dar e scuto of the ms. should probably be interpreted 
‘blows in the dark’. The poet who fights for love presents his 
adversaries (the authors of the diatribe against love) as ananymous 
and base persons attacking under the protection of darkness. 


The sirventese lombardo is in truth a very sophisticated sir- 
ventese-canzone: in the form of the ‘Riigelied’, of a philippica, the 
poet presents an orthodox picture of the true lover aroused by dis- 
loyal attackers of Love (or of his love), but asking no reward from 
the Beloved, keeping his love secret and accepting all the sufferings 
with unshaken faithfulness. The motif of the novela, the diatribe 
supposedly written by the detractors of love, is adroitly intro- 
duced (in III-V1 and in the envoi) in order to give the courtly 
poet the opportunity to oppose them in a feigned correspondence 
on the theory of love in which he appears as the righteous cham- 
pion of true love. 

LEO SPITZER. . 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

«irs. Adams, Mrs. Payne, Miss Allen and Messrs. Bucklin, Campo 
and de Zubiria. 

*U = Ugolini, B — Bertoni, M — Mussafia, N — Novati. 








ARTIFIZIO ED INGEGNOSITA NELLA 
LIRICA DELLE ORIGINI 


RE aspetti, o tipi, di virtuosita stilistica emergono da una ana- 

lisi pur sommaria della nostra lirica provenzaleggiante delle ori- 
gini: abuso di antitesi, stranezza di paragoni, simpatia per nessi 
complicati ed oscuri. 

E che, anzitutto, il gusto per i contrapposti sia caratteristico 
dell’artifizio poetico duecentesco s’intende facilmente, tenendo 
1’ oechio cosi all’esempio della maniera trobadorica come alla na- 
turale attrattiva dei nessi antitetici. Ne attestano le nostre an- 
tiche poesie, con puerile ingenuita: 

E per paura ardimento ho dimostrato’... 

Guadagnare mi par che sia perdenza’... 

Io vivo in pene, stando in allegranza’ .. 

Or sono ben morto, che vivo in carestia 

di cid che pit desio.. .* 
Ma il peggio vien fuori quando il poeta mette insieme tutto o 
quasi tutto un componimento appunto ricorrendo ai contrapposti. 
Cosi Uglieri Apugliesi: 

Umile sono et orgoglioso, prode e vile e coragioso, 

franco e sichuro e pauroso, e sono folle e sagio, 

e dolente e allegro e gioioso, largo, scarso e dubitoso ... 

Povero e ricco e disasciato sono e fermo e malato, 


giovane e vecchio.... 
Rico son della speranza, povero di fine amanza.* 


Altri ha citato esempi di antitesi in Stefano Protonotario (Moro e 
poi revivisco), Bonagiunta Urbiciani (Di dentro della neve esce lo 
foco), Meo Abbracciavacea ( .. . ho, piangendo, allegranza), Guido 
delle Colonne (. . . fa lo foco nascere di neve); e l’elenco 
potrebbe continuare. 

Anche i paragoni offrono mésse abbondante, né é facile darne 
ripartizione esatta secondo i motivi svolti. Parecchi, d’altronde, 
sono illustrati dal Diez’, dal Gaspary‘ e da altri, messi in relazione 
con quelli gia di moda nella lirica trobadorica, e per lo pid pren- 
dona spunto dal fuoco, dalla candela, dalla lancia di Peleo, dalla 
calamita, dall’uomo selvaggio, eee. E bizzarri sono, ma non stra- 
vaganti, i paragoni della donna assomigliata al ferro pid difficile 
ad essere intagliato che non la cera’, o quelli col ‘‘cecero’’ che 
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muore cantando e con la fenice rinascente miracolosamente dalle 
ceneri’. Di altri, invece, @ palese l’esagerazione, 0 almeno la 
sforzata ingegnosita. 

Talora, ad esempio, il poeta riassume le sue amorose lagnanze 
in un confronto audace assai: 


Cosi son divenuto parpalglione 
che more al foco per la sua claritate™ 


Oppure, loda madonna perché pud vantar ‘‘franchezza’ 
pin che l pesce spada in fra li pesci" 
e in ‘‘grazia’’ va innanzi pur al leopardo.” 
Né é certo di buon gusto, quel rivolgersi che il poetino fa alla 


donna conosciuta per infida, supplicandola di non voler essergli 


. 81 come lo scharpione 
che prima gratta e poi fere de la choda malamente™ 


A meno che ella (aggiunge) non si sedgni di prestar orecchio 
alle sue parole, divenuta sorella in orgoglio a quel certo ‘‘draghone’’ 
ch’ha nome ‘‘japis,’™ il quale fa le spese di un sonetto attribuito 
a Jacopo da Lentini.” Ed é fortuna che il poeta si riveli buon 
eavaliere attribuendo a sé medesimo atteggiamenti ancor pit 
strani: 0 costretto (dice) ad allontanarsi mogio, mogio, camminando 
a ritroso a guisa di ‘‘ghambero’™ o montato in gelosia, come un 
‘‘pappaghallo’’ di Banbezza.” 

E dopo tutto questo non stupitevi che l’innamorato, deluso ne’ 
desideri, finisca col preannunziare |’Orlando ariostesco uscito di 
senno: 


bf 


ae 


E pero fellonia si crudele 

che sen dovria scavezzar VOcedno 

e chader le stelle e schurar lo sole... 
divellere gli albori e l'erbe 

e il mar turbare.. .* 


Dei quali confronti si osserva, conchiudendo, che danno esempio, 
chi pid chi meno, parecchi tra i nostri lirici provenzaleggianti ed 
anche Chiaro Davanzati, autore, crediamo, prima che avesse a 
tender l’orecchio allo ‘‘stil novo’’ di una serie di sonetti, pub- 
blicati dal Monaci, che appunto dal ‘‘lunicorno,’’ dal eastoro, da 
la ‘‘tigra,’’ dal ‘‘dragone’’ e da altri animali traggono spunto 
# variazioni non sempre felici. Ma come ingegnosita di questo 
genere facciano le spese soprattutto di quel bizzarrissimo compo- 
nimento che é il Mare Amoroso notava gid il Gaspary, ne at- 
testano anche gli esempi che siam venuti citando. 

Aggiungo che sulle fonti di tal repertorio si tratta a suffi- 
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eienza anche in qualche lavoro speciale,” ed é opinione diffusa ehe 
esse abbiano a ritrovarsi soprattutto in quei Bestiari—latinamente 
Fisiologi—che insieme coi Lapidari costituiscono tanta parte della 
produzione letteraria medioevale. 

Ma ec’é anche una corrente la quale preferisce richiamare ai 
trovatori, particolarmente a Richard de Barbezieu, l’uso di questi 
paragoni che appare tradizionale nella nostra lirica d’amore, al- 


meno infino al Trecento. 

Una terza caratteristica dell’artifizio poetico duecenteseco, meno 
diffusa, ma non priva di importanza, sta nel rieorrer di nessi 
oscuri, secondo la maniera di Arnautz Daniel. Se ne compiace, tra 


gli altri, Pannuccio del Bagno Pisano: 
Dunque, se n dir disovro 
biasmo in me gid non monta 
a cotal pena fera, 
ch’ ad ogni uom credo sovro 
son di doglia, tal monta 
e nol sofferea fera” 


Ma almeno in questo la palma tocea a Guittone, cui la voluta 
simpatia per il vocabolo ‘‘porta’’ e per i suoi derivati suggerisce 


strofe come la seguente: 
De porto e gioia nel meo core apporta, 
e ni desporta ’l mal ch’aggio portato 
che deporto saisina aggio, ed aporta 
ch’entr’a la porta ov’é sorge aportato,” 


e della quale ci sia lecito ravvisar la compagna in una seconda 


faticosamente messa insieme a prezzo di latinismi: 
torna so pregio magno 
per me onta no magno 
che si ben m’ama a doblo 
e al certo che doblo ® 
L’una e 1’ altra, tuttavia, assai meno significanti in confronto 


di certi bizzarrissimi arabeschi di parole che al nostre Guittone 
appaiono graditi pit di una volta: 

A far-meo-porto-conte-parte-ch’eo 

a dire-sagio-conto com’apare .... 

coragio-mando-di pregion-sofrango™ 
Ed a lato dei giochetti, un dilettarsi di imagini peregrine che trova 
esempio in una canzone tutta fitta di tenebre riferita ad Inghil- 
fredi Siciliano: 

Stringe lo core a gronda 


lo viso di condutto 
dell’aigna, che da tal fonte risurge.™ 


aw 
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Nella ‘‘smania per |’originalita’’ si é veduta gia da altri la causa 


—o almeno una delle cause—di questo ‘‘trobar clus’’ dei nostri 
poeti provenzaleggianti.~ Cioé, in un desiderio, incomposto, di 
non detto e di nuovo, purtroppo non d’altro capace che di dar vita 
a quella dal Bertoni efficacemente definita disordinata teoria di 
‘‘vocaboli inusitati e strani, di giuochi strambi, di parole e di 
elocuzioni sconclusionate.’’ 
E se, a rivelar l’artifizio voluto e faticosamente costruito, non 
fosse gia sufficiente lo sforzo che si intravvede ad ogni tratto, var- 
rebbero a darcene ragione le dichiarazioni degli autori medesimi: 
Del mio disir non novo 
chiuso parlare spargo, 
confessa Inghilfredi” e non diversamente Pannuccio: 
Lo meo palese dire 
ee rire 
in parte scuro messo.” 
Ma assai pil esplicita suona fra tutta la sentenza, che é messa 


innanzi da Guittone, a difesa della propria arte poetica: 
Scuro saccio che parlo 
deo detto...... 
...lo ’ngenio mio dad me 
ch’é me pur prove nd’onne 
mainera, e talent’ onne.* 
Antitesi, paragoni sforzati, parlar chiuso . . . Ingegnosita o vir- 
tuosismo, dunque. Una preoccupazione, si direbbe, di toccar nuove 
méte ¢’arte, anche a prezzo di artifizio. 
Ma é virtuosismo che lascia freddo il lettore: tanto meno ef- 
ticace quanto povero di novita, se si pensa alla lirica arditamente 
involuta di Mareabrun e di Arnautz Daniel. 
ALESSANDRO TORTORETO 


Istituto Magistrale di Stato ‘‘ Virgilio’’ (Milano) 


*Cfr. VALERIANI-LAMPREDI—Poeti del primo secolo della lingua 
italiana—Firenze, 1816, Vol. II, 435. 

*Ibidem, I, 136. 

3 Ibidem. 

*‘Cfr. E. MONACI—Crestomazia italiana dei primi secoli—Citta di 
Castello, 1912, A pp. 211-212. 

*Cfr. E. MONACI—0Op. cit. a pp. 209-210. 

*Cfr. F. DIEZ, Die Poesie der troubadours (Leipzig, 1883). 

'Cfr. A. GASPARY, La scuola poetica siciliana (Livorno, 1882). a pp. 
94-106. 

*Cfr. Rime di fra Guittone d’Arezzo, a cura di F. Pellegrini (Bologna, 
Romagnoli, 1901) I, canz. XX. 

*Ricorrono in componimenti riferiti a Fredi da Lucca (VALERIANI, 
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op. cit. II, 221), ad Inghilfredi Siciliano (ibidem, I, 136), a Stefano di 
Pronto (Cfr. D’ANCONA-COMPARETTI, Le antiche rime volgari, Bologna, 
1875, al n. XXXIX), a Jacopo da Lentini (VALERIANI, op. cit. I, 290). 

*” Cfr. E. MONACI—Op. cit. a p. 317. 

"Cfr. Mare amoroso (in MONACI, op. cit. pp. 319 sgg.), al v. 144. 

% Ibidem al n. 146. 

13 Ibidem ai vv. 178, 179. 

4% Ibidem, al v. 251. 

*Cfr. VALERIANI, op. cit. I, 290.. 

%* Cfr. Mare amoroso cit. al v. 173. 

17 Tbidem, al v. 209. 

%Ibidem, ai vv. 303-311. 

”Cfr. MILTON STAHL GARVER, “Sources of the best similes in the 
Italian lyric of the XIIIth century” (in Romanische Forschungen, XXI, 
276) e cfr. anche A. GASPARY, op. cit. a pp. 108-110. 

* Cfr. VALERIANI, op. cit. I, 368. 

1 Cfr. ed. cit. delle Rime, son. LXXVII. 

2 ITbidem, canz. XI. 

2 Ibidem, son. CXIII. 

*Cfr. VALERIANI, op. cit. I, 141. 

* Cfr. G. BERTONI, J! duecento, (Milano, 1910) a p. 92. 

* VALERIANI, Op. cit. I, 141. 

** Ibidem, I, 368. 

* Cfr. ed. cit. delle Rime, alla canz. XI. 























ECHOES OF DANTE IN LONGFELLOW’S 
“HYPERION” and “KAVANAGH” 


[* HENRY W. Longfellow’s prose works Hyperion and Kav- 
anagh there are a few touches of Dantean influence which have 













never been noticed in print, we believe. 
In the former work, written in 1838 and 1839, we find the 
following passage, 
And [through the transparent waters] between him and 

those golden sands a radiant image floated, like the spirit 

in Dante’s Paradise, singing, “Ave Maria!” and while it 

sang, downsinking, and slowly vanishing away,’ 

in which there is a clear reference to Picearda, seen by Dante in 
the heaven of the Moon, and near translation of the lines, 


Cosi parlommi, e poi comincid ‘Ave 
Maria’ cantando, e cantando vanio 
Come per acqua cupa cosa grave.’ 
in the next chapter there is this sentence, 
Perhaps her soul was walking with the souls of Cunizza, 
and Rahab, and Mary Magdalen, 
which seems certainly to refer to the heaven of Venus, where 
Dante spoke with Cunizza and where Rahab was pointed out to 
him.* Further on oceurs the passage, 
the river of Paradise, forever gliding, 
With a brown, brown current, 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon;° 


the river spoken of is Lethe, in the Earthly Paradise,” and the 
quotation is Longfellow’s translation of 
si mova bruna bruna 

Sotto l’ombra perpetua, che mai 

Raggiar non lascia sole ivi né luna.’ 
And then there is a general reference to the Paradiso: 

in each delirious vision of his [Paul Flemming’s] 

waking hours, her [Mary Ashburton’s] beauteous 

form passed like the form of Beatrice through 

Dante’s heaven.* 

Kavanagh (written, most of it, in 1848) contains two passages 

to be considered. In the first passage, 

The books seemed to him almost as living beings, .. . 


It was as if the authors themselves were gazing 
at him from the walls, with countenances neither 
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sorrowful nor glad, .. . like those of the poets 

who appeared to Dante in his vision, walking 

together on the dolorous shore,* 
the phrase ‘‘the poets who appeared to Dante in his vision’’ clearly 
refers to the four poets (Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan) whom 
Dante saw in the Limbo coming toward him and Virgil; and ‘‘ with 
countenances neither sorrowful nor glad’’ simply translates what 
Dante wrote of them, that 

Sembianza avean né trista né lieta.” 


The second passage is as follows: 
On the outside of the door Kavanagh had written the vigorous 
line of Dante, 
Think that To-day will never dawn again!™ 
which refers to and then translates 


Pensa che questo di mai non raggiorna!”™ 
J. CHESLEY MATHEWS. . 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


*From Book I, ch. 3 (The Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Fireside Edition, 8 vols., Boston, Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1910, 
hereinafter referred to as Works, VIII, 29). The words enclosed in 
brackets are mine, supplied from the context. 

? Paradiso III, 121ff. 

* Book I, ch. 4 (Works, VIII, 31), 

* Par, IX, 13-66, 112-125. 

* Book III, ch. 4 (Works, VIII, 164). 

® Purgatorio XXVIII, 22ff. 

7™Purg. XXVIII, 31ff. These lines are among those translated and 
published in Voices of the Night (1839), and the translation of these 
lines remained unchanged in the complete translation of the Divina 
Commedia (1867). 

5’ Book III, ch. 8 (Works, VIII, 196). And Dante’s name is twice more 
mentioned, in Bk. I, ch. 7 & 8 (Works, VIII, 52, 67). 

® Book I, ch. 3 (Works, VIII, 299). 

” Inferno IV, 79-93, esp. 83f. “Dolorous shore”: the Inferno generally 
is “dolorous.” Why HWL said “shore” is not clear’ was he thinking of 
the Limbo as bordering the Acheron?—but it is a cistinect circle, on a 
level lower than the river. Or was he thinking of the Limbo as the out- 
side circle of Hell? 

" Book I, ch. 19 (Works, VIII, 361). 

"2 Purg. XII, 84 

















NOTE SUR JEAN LEMAIRE DE BELGES ET 
SERAPHINO DALL’ AQUILA 


N s’étonne de lire, dans l’excellent petit livre de Henri Hau- 
vette sur Pétrarque, que ‘ce fut pour traduire un conte de 
‘‘Cupido et d’Atropos’’ du grand Serafino dall’Aquila, que Jean 
Lemaire introduisit dans notre poésie la ‘‘tierce rime’’ dan- 
tesque .. .” Counson a, d’autre part, dit: ‘Ce n’est point la 
‘‘Divine Comédie’’ que Jean Lemaire traduira, mais bien un 
eonte ‘‘intitulé de Cupido et d’Atropos, inventé par Séraphin 
poéte italien’’; et s’il se vante dans le Prologue de la ‘‘Concorde”’ 
d’avoir le premier de ‘nostre langue Gallicane’’ employé les vers 
tiercets 4 la facon Italienne ou Toscane et Florentine’’ (la terza 
rima), il l’a fait a l’imitation de Pétrarque et de ses disciples, 
plutét que d’aprés Dante.” J. Vianey a été plus prudent: ‘Si la 
traduction du Conte de Cupido et de Atropos par Jean Lemaire 
est exacte, je ne puis le décider, n’ayant trouvé le texte original 
dans aucune des éditions de Séraphin qui ont été 4 ma disposition.” 
Miss K. Munn, qui a écrit un trés utile ouvrage sur Jean Lemaire, 
pense que, des deux contes de Cupido, ‘the first is presented as a 
translation, but, as Picot observed in his remarks on the volume, 
no such poem is known among the works of the Italian poet, 
Seraphino Aquilano.”* Le premier conte comprend trente-trois 
tercets plus le vers final, et H. Guy* a exactement décrit le poéme 
de Jean Lemaire quand il a dit que le rhétoriqueur avait pa- 
raphrasé abondamment deux sonnets de Serafino d’Aquilla. Ces 
deux sonnets (xli et xlii) ont été publiés par Ph. A. Becker,’ 
d’aprés |’édition des Opere, 4 Venise, en 1538, et je les ai retrouvés 
(sous les numéros xi et xii) dans Le Rime di Serafino de Ciminelli 
dall’Aquila (Bologna, 1894), pp. 49 et 50. Ces deux sonnets 
ne font guére que présenter le théme qui a été exploité ensuite par 
Jean Lemaire. Ils disent que Cupidon, autrefois plein d’ardeur, 
est, maintenant, ensommeillé et las, et que c’est la Mort qui posséde 
les fléches, l’are et la torche que lui a abandonnés Cupidon. On 
voit qu’il y a loin de cette simple donnée’ aux scénes voluptueuses 
qu’a évoquées Jean Lemaire dans les jolis vers dont on goitite le 
charme et l1’enjouement. 

Ce que dit Hauvette sur Jean Lemaire est done erroné, puisque 
notre ‘rhétoriqueur’ n’a guére trouvé chez Séraphin qu’un point 
de départ et qu’il n’a, en aucune facon, fait une traduction des 
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sonnets italiens. Si, d’autre part, Jean Lemaire a introduit la 
‘tierce rime’ en francais, ce n’est pas avee le premier conte de 
Cupidon. Jean Lemaire a employé les ‘vers tiercets’ dans une 
partie du Temple d’Honneur et de Vertus de 1503 et dans une 
partie encore de la Concorde des deux langages. Il est vrai que, 
pour ce dernier ouvrage, on hésite encore sur |’époque a laquelle 
Jean Lemaire le composa. Stecher® supposait que e’était vers 1509 ; 
Thibaut, vers 1510; Becker, en 1511; et e’est cette derniére date 
qui parait probable 4 H. Guy; e’est aussi celle qu’accepte P. 
Champion dans un de ses savants livres,’ aprés avoir dit,” pourtant, 
du ‘Temple de Vénus’: ‘cet hymne a Vénus, Lemaire |’a chanté 
a Lyon peu aprés 1505.’ P. Spaak” a eru assigner a l’année 1512 
la composition de la Concorde. 

Ktudions done les les raisons qui ont été invoquées pour déter- 
miner la date de composition de la Concorde. Jean Lemaire parle, 
dans cet ouvrage, des ‘‘inimitiés violentes des Vénitiens .. . contre 
ceux de notre langue’’; il indique que les Grees peuvent avoir 
confianee dans les armées franeaises et il fait un Gloge enthousiaste 
du ‘peuple de Gaule’: ‘Mydi vous erainet, Septemtrion vous loe.”” 
Or, ec’est pendant les années 1500-1501 que la Gréce pouvait 
compter sur les armées francaises; e’est a cette époque que s’est 
faite ce qu’on a appelé ‘la derniére croisade francaise’ ;” c’est alors 
que les Franeais entreprirent des opérations navales dans la partie 
orientale de la Méditerranée et qu’ils décidérent d’attaquer Myti- 
léne qui devait constituer une base d’operation pour les expédi- 
tions qu’on projetait de faire dans la région des Dardanelles. Et, 
si les Florentins, dont Jean Lemaire fait |’éloge, étaient alliés de 
la France, depuis 1500, c’est en 1503 que Venise se crut obligée de 
faire la paix avee les Tures. Ce n’est qu’aux mois de mars et d’avril 
1513 que Louis XIT fit ratifier un traité avee la République de 
Venise. C’est ce traité qu’invoque P. Spaak pour dire que la date 
de 1512 est la plus récente que |’on puisse assigner 4 la composition 
de la Concorde. Cela paraitrait assez évident, en effet, puisque 
cet ouvrage a été imprimé en aotit 1513. En outre, on peut se 
demander si la phrase ‘Septemtrion vous loe’ se rapporte aux 
relations qui existaient entre la France et les Pays-Bas. Ces 
relations furent souvent trés tendues, et 1’on sait que Maximilien 
détestait la Franee. Mais, en 1501, on proposa, pour la premiére 
fois, de marier Claude, fille de Louis XII et d’Anne de Bretagne, 
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avee Charles de Luxembourg. Par intérét dynastique, Maximilien 
se rapprochait de la France; et ¢’est en 1504 que Louis XII et 
Maximilien signérent en secret le traité de Blois. D’autre part, 
dans la Concorde, Jean Lemaire ne dit rien qui rappelle ‘qu’il 
était indiciaire de la Maison d’Autriche’; il semble, done, que Jean 
Lemaire n’ait pas été au service de Marguerite quand il composa 
la Concorde. Comme Jean Lemaire ne se décida a se démettre de 
ses fonctions auprés de la Régente des Pays-Bas que dans les 
derniers jours de décembre 1511 et que ce n’est que le 15 février 
1512 qu’un nouvel historiographe fut nominé pour remplacer Jean 
Lemaire, on voit pourquoi P. Spaak avait proposé l’année 1512; 
mais il me semble que la Concorde appartient aux années qui ont 
précédé |’époque ott Jean Lemaire était au service de Marguerite, 
plutot qu’a celles qui ont suivi cette époque. Et e’est pourquoi je 
suis tenté de croire que la Concorde a été composée avant le mois 
de juin 1504. Que Jean Lemaire n’ait publié son ceuvre que dix 
ans environ aprés cette date,” cela n’a rien de surprenant. Il a 
fait 4 peu prés la méme chose pour d’autres ouvrages, comme pour 
les Epitres de l’Amant Vert,” par exemple, qui, composées en 
1505, n’ont vu le jour qu’en 1511. La Concorde,” ou, plus pro- 
bablement, une partie de cette c@uvre, serait ainsi 4 peu prés 
eontemporaine du Temple d’Honneur. Il y a. d’ailleurs, des 
ressemblances entre ces ceuvres, et A. Hulubei” a relevé une 
influence trés nette d’une églogue de Boninsegni sur la Concorde. 
Mme. Hulubei a, de plus, dit: ‘le recueil d’églogues italiennes était 
déja connu du rhétoriqueur avant 1503 a en juger d’aprés les 
détails du Temple Dhonneur et de Vertus et il s’en est souvenu pour 
la rédaction de la Concorde .. . de plus il prend au méme livre 
la terza rima.’ C’est done vers 1503 que Jean Lemaire a introduit” 
les rimes tierces en francais, sous l’influenee de Boninsegni. 
MAarcEL FRANCON 


Harvard University. 








1 Les poésies lyriques de Pétrarque (Paris, 1931), p. 142. 

2 Dante en France (Paris, 1906), p. 17. 

3 Le pétrarquisme en France au XVI°* siecle (Paris, 1909), p. 44. 

*A contribution to the study of Jean Lemaire de Belges (New York, 
193€), p. 123. 

5 Histoire de la poésie francaise au XVI* siecle (Paris, 1910), I, 204. 

* Jean Lemaire (Strassburg, 1893), pp. 372-3. 

*P. Spaak, ‘Jean Lemaire de Belges. Sa vie et son oeuvre.’ Revue du 
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Seizieme siecle X (1923), 71) a dit que les trois contes ‘furent publiés 
en 1525 et portaient, en sous-titre, l’indication suivante: “. .. le premier 
fut inventé par Séraphin, poéte italien, et traduit par Jean Le Maire [...]” 
[.--]’ Mais Miss Munn (op. cit., pp. 122-4) montre que I|’édition originale 
date de février 1526 (n.s.) et non 1525 comme le dit Humpers et le titre 
de l’ouvrage est le suivant: ‘Traictez singuliers contenus au present 
opuscule. Les trois comptes intitulez de Cupido et de Atropos dont le 
premier fut invente par Seraphin poete Italien. Le second et tiers livre 
de l’invention de maistre Iehan le maire [...]’ Ces indications sont 
conformes a celles que donne Counson, et, nulle part, il n’est parlé 


de traduction. 
’ Oeuvres de Jean Lemaire de Belges, p.p. J. Stecher (Louvain, 1882-91), 


5, SRB. 
* Le canonicat pour Jean Lemaire de Belges a Lyon (Lyon, 1926), p. 20. 
” Histoire poétique du XV°* siecle (Paris, 1923), II, 443. 
" Jean Lemaire de Belges. Sa vie, son cuvre et ses meilleures pages 


(Paris, 1926), pp. 101-9. 
21a Concorde des deux langages, éd, crit. p.p. J. Frappier (Paris, 


1947), p. 32, v. 594. 
% John S. C. Bridge, A history of France from the death of Louis XI 


(Oxford, 1929), III, 147-50. 

“T] a dQ reprendre et remanier son cuvre. Nous remarquons la 
mention de Molinet comme d’un poéte qui est déja mort; il semble que 
le nom de ce rhétoriqueur ait été ajouté aprés coup. Remarquons aussi 
que les commentateurs qui citent la Concorde donnent souvent une date 
qui parait devoir se rapporter a la composition de l’euvre: Counson (op. 
cit., p. 17): ‘En 1511’;—J. Camus ‘La premiére version frangaise de 
l’Enfer de Dante’, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, XTX (1901), 
91: ‘vers 1510’;—L. E. Kastner, ‘History of the Terza Rima in France,’ 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Litteratur, XXXVI (1904), 243: 
*(1511)’—Pourquoi ne pas donner la date de publication (1513) qui 
est certaine? 

* Cf. l’édit. crit. p.p. J. Frappier (Lille-Genéve, 1948), p. xvii. 

%La date de 1511 est souvent adoptée, car elle se lit sur un des 
manuscrits de la Concorde. 

" T’églogue en France au XVI° siécle (Paris, 1938), p. 169. 

% 1] est possible que le premier Conte d’Atropos appartienne aussi a 
la méme époque que les deux autres cuvres ot! Jean Lemaire emploie les 
rimes tierces. I] parait, d’autre part, que Jean Lemaire ait raison de se 
glorifier de s’étre servi, le premier, de la terza rima en francais, car 
l’article de Camus, déja cité, démontre, d’une facon qu’on peut croire 
définitive, que ‘la traduction primitive’ de l’Enfer ’ne peut guére remonter 
au-dela des premiéres années du régne de Francois I* (op. cit., p. 90). 
Et cela mérite, croyons-nous, d’étre souligné, car, non seulemente, on 
discute encore souvent cette allégation, mais Jean Lemaire a encore 
raison de dire que c’est lui qui a remis en honneur l’alexandrin, dans la 
Concorde, comme dans l’épitaphe de Molinet et de Chastelain, en 1508 
(@uvres, p.p. Stecher, IV, 319-20). Signalons aussi la traduction, en vers 
alexandrins, que fit Jean Lemaire de l’idylle des Roses d’Ausone. Cette 
traduction semble dater de la méme époque que la copie que Lemaire fit 
du texte latin d’Ausone, en 1498 (Cf. Munn, op. cit., 148-152). La tra- 
duction de Lemaire se lit dans un ms., avec la date de 1514 qui est pro- 


bablement 1515 (n.s.). 























A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN VERSION 
OF THE “TRANSITUS MARIAE” 


HE Tradition of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
into heaven took definite form as early as the sixth century. In 
the West the Assumption was first mentioned by Gregory of Tours 
(ca.538-594) in his work, Jn gloria martyrum.’ Among the genuine 
writings in the East the Tradition for the church of Jerusalem 


found expression in the writings of St. John Damascene (b.676) : 
St. Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, at the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) made known to the Emperor Marcian and Pulcheria, 
who wished to possess the body of the Mother of God, that 
Mary died in the presence of all the Apostles, but that her 
tomb, when opened, upon the request of St. Thomas, was 
found empty: wherefrom the Apostles concluded that the 
bedy was taken up to heaven.’ 


The doctrine of the Assumption, as proclaimed by Pius XII 
on November 1, 1950, is not based on historical or apoeryphal 
sources but upon Scripture and Tradition. It is of interest to 
Italian scholars to note the appearance of the story of the As- 
sumption in the Quattrocento. 

Most detailed is the version of Mary’s death and corporeal As- 
sumption as found in a fifteenth-century legendary in the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale di San Marco at Venice, MS Marciano it. v. 28. 
The unidentified author or scribe wrote on fol. 1: ‘‘1465 adi 31 
octubrio chomenzi a scriuer questo libro’’; on fol. 164", ‘1472 adi 
19 octubrio finj questo libro el qual ho seripto per mio piaxer.”’ 

He precedes the Transito della Madonna with a series of miracles 
which she performed after the Ascension of her Son, authenticating 
his information with references to Saints Epiphanius, Germanus, 
and Jerome (fols. 65°-70"). After a chronological sketch of the 
seventy-seven years of Mary’s life according to St. Epiphanius 


(fols. 70°-”), he begins the account of her death: 
Qua dixe sancto Joanne de Damasco de la morte e del’asen- 
sione de la verzene Maria. Incipit: Siando pervegnudo lo 
tempo che lo nostro signore misser Jhesu Xristo receve la 
sua madre in la sua celestial gloria ello manda lo suo anzolo 
a confortare la verzene Maria (fol. 70’). 


Briefly outlined, the description of Mary’s death, burial and 


assumption is as follows: 
1. An angel announced to Mary her approaching death and gave 


to her a garment and a palm-branch* (fol. 70"). 
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2. Mary informed the five virgins’ who lived with her and her 
immediate relatives and friends of the announcement of the angel 
(fol. 71°). 

3. According to St. Dionysius, all the Apostles, except Thomas, 
came to Jerusalem® (fol. 71°). 

4. On the authority of St. Germanus it is related how the Apostles 


burst into lamentations at the death-bed of Mary’ (fol. 72"). 

5. Aecording to St. John Damascene, Christ came for the soul of 
Mary’ (fol. 72"). 

6. St. Michael the Archangel commanded the Apostles to inter the 
body of the Blessed Virgin in the Valley of Josaphat’ (fol. 73°). 
7. Accompanied by many Christians, the Apostles reverently ecar- 
ried the body to its place of sepulcher (fol. 73°). 

8. Ruban,” a Jew, saw the cortege and approached the bier with 
the intention of throwing the body upon the ground. His hand 
became paralyzed and adhered to the eatafalque. In great pain 
he accompanied the Apostles to the Valley of Josaphat and there 
made a profession of faith in the Inearnation and was baptized. 
Peter gave to him the palm, promising him that all those whom 
he should touch with it would be eured” (fol. 73"). 

9. To protect the body from desecration God sent a light cloud 
which completely obscured the cortege from the view of the Jews 
(fol. 74°). 

10. Praying and singing psalms, the Apostles reverently placed 
the body of the Mother of God in the tomb and sealed it. They re- 
mained in prayer for three days at the sepulcher in expectation 
of her assumption (fol. 74°). 

11. On the authority of St. John Damascene it is described how 
on the third day Christ, accompanied by St. Michael” and the 
angels, came for the body of Mary and bore it in triumph to the 
throne prepared for the Queen of Heaven (fol. 74°). 

12. Thomas, arriving late from India, went first to Mount Olivet 
and there in a vision saw the Assumption. He begged Mary for a 
sign and she threw her cincture to him. He then went to the Valley 
of Josaphat where the Apostles reproached him for being absent 
and insinuated that he was being punished for his incredulity at 
the Resurrection of Christ. They became even more seandalized 
when Thomas insisted that Mary’s body was not in the tomb. They 
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unsealed the stone and found the body gone. Thomas then showed 
them the cincture. They meditated sometime upon these events and 
suddenly through the Holy Spirit each found himself transported 
back to the particular country he had been evangelizing” (fol. 74°). 
13. The sun and moon lost their splendor as Mary was assumed 
into heaven (fol. 76"). 

14. Mary was greeted by the nine choirs of angels, by the prophets, 
by Joachim, Anne and Joseph (fol. 76°). 

15. St. Stephen, proto-martyr, saluted Mary (fol. 77"). 

16. The eternal Father greeted Mary as His daughter and crowned 


her Queen of Heaven (fol. 77"). 
17. The Son of God greeted Mary as His mother and invited her 


to share His glory (fol. 77°). 
18. The Holy Spirit saluted Mary as the masterpiece of creation 


77°) 


and ‘‘full of grace’’ (fol. 77 
19. The three Persons of the Blessed Trinity exalted her above the 


angels and saints in a position where she now pleads for sinners 
through the merits of her Son (fol. 78"). 

The explicit reads: ‘‘. . . non lo laza senza veraxia penitencia 
trapasare. A la qual sia lauda e gloria per infinita secula seculorum. 
Amen (fol. 78").’’ 

Inasmuch as the writer or scribe of MS Marciano it. v. 28 says 
that he wrote it ‘‘for his own pleasure,’’ one concludes that it is 
not the work of a religious but of a layman who would be more 
attracted to apocryphal accounts and have no scruple in inserting 
details of questionable veracity. Following St. John Damascene, 
he accepts the spurious work of Dionyius the Areopagite. Certain 
details show his close perusal of the Liber de transitu V. Mariae, 
falsely ascribed to Melito of Sardis and so well-known in the middle 
ages as excerpts of both this work and the visions of Mary’s As- 
sumption from Elizabeth of Schénau (d. 1165) form an intro- 
duction to the collection of Mary legends of Vincent of Beauvais,” 
one of the chief sources for compilers of ‘‘miracoli della Madonna.”’ 
He is most original when he poetically voices the grief of the 
Apostles or describes Mary’s exaltation in the presence of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

Sister Mary VINCENTINE S.C.L. 
Saint Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 
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1Gregorit Turonensis opera (edd. Wilhelm Arndt and Bruno Krusch, 
Hanover, 1885), I, 4, p. 489. 

7St. Juvenal’s statement implies that the Tradition goes back to 
apostolic days. For details of this “ancient Tradition” cf. John Dama- 
scene, Homiliae I-III in dormitionem B. V. Mariate, Migne, P.G., XCVi, 
699-762. 

*For a description of the manuscript cf. Carlo Frati and A. Segarizzi, 
Catalogo dei codici Marciani italiani (Modena, 1911), II, 263-264. 

*An angel presents the palm-branch in the aprocryphal accounts, cf. 
Constantinus Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphae (Leipzig, 1866), pp. 
114-115 and 126. See also André Wilmart, O.S.B., “L’ancien récit latin 
de l’Assomption,” Analecta Reginensie (Vatican City, 1933), pp. 325-326. 
In the Coptic and Gaelic versions Christ announces Mary’s death to her 
and brings her the palm, ci. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels 
‘Cambridge, 1896), pp. 33, 51, 93-95; Rev. St. John Seyimour, “Irish 
Versions of the Transitus Marice,” Journal of Theological Studies, XXIII 
(1921-1922), 39; Charles Donohue, The Testament of Mary (New York, 
1942), pp. 12-15, and 28. 

’The names of the virgins are Simphora, Abizea, Salome, Chapita, and 
Abel. The apgcryphal account mentions only three virgins, Sepphora, 
Abigea, and Zaél, cf. C. Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 115; the Psuedo-Matthew 
gives five, the above mentioned, Rebecca and Susanna, cf. Montague 
Rhodes James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 73-74. 

* De divinis nométnibus, iii, Migne, P.G., III, 681. The letter of Dionysius, 
now considered spurious, is accepted by John Damascene, cf. Homilia II 
in dormitionem B. V. Mariae, 18, Migne, P.G., XCVI, 747-750. In a 
fifteenth-century manuscript, Cod. Palatino riz, in the Biblioteca Na- 
zionale Centrale at Florence one reads: “Santo Dyonis, discepolo di San 
Paolo apostolo, nel libro che fecie di nomi divini, afferma questo medesimo, 
cioé che li Apostoli si raunarono alla morte della beata Vergine Maria; 
et elli medesimamente vi fu presente (fol. 129").” —* 

*Orationes in dormitionem B. Mariae, III, Migne, P.G., XCVIII, 366- 
368. 

* Op. cit., 10, cols. 735-736. 

*As to the place of Mary’s burial see Thomas Livius, The Blessed 
Virgin in the Fathers of the First Six Centuries (London, 1893), pp. 351, 
373-375. 

” The name, Ruban, is found in the first Latin form of the apocryphal 
Transitus Mariae, cf. C. Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 118. 

4 Deiails concerning the miraculous palm seem to be drawn from the 
Liber de transitu V. Mariae, falsely attributed to Bishop Melito of Sardis, 
cf. C. Tischendorf, op. cit., pp. 133-134. 

2 John Damascene makes no mention of St. Michael, cf. Homilia I, 2, 
cols. 715-718; Homilia II, 18, cols. 749-750; Homilia III, 14, cols. 759-760. 
MS Marciano it. v. 28 closely resembles the De transitu of Melito of 
Sardis, op. cit., pp. 134-135. 

7 All details agree with the first Latin form of the apocryphal Tran- 
situs Mariae, cf. C. Tischendorf, op. cit., pp. 119-122. 

“Speculum historiale (Venice, 1494), vii, chs. 75-80. See also E. F. 
Wilson, The Stella Maris of John of Garland (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 


pp. 37 and 44, n. 28. 





























THE MEANING OF GERTRUDE IN 
“I PROMESSI SPOSI” 


HE brilliance of Manzoni’s masterpiece, J] Promessi Sposi, is 

at once intensified and shadowed by the curious inconsistency 
that appears to lie in the treatment of Gertrude, the nun. Al- 
though she is granted only a minor role in the plot, the vividness 
with which she colors the few pages she occupies, the mixed emo- 
tions of compassion and horror she arouses, the traits she sym- 
bolizes, all conspire to make her one of the unforgettable figures 
in the novel. But concurrently with these emotional reactions, 
there arise uncertainties, questions, doubts which plague the criti- 
cal faculties. Why is she so completely developed? Is not her 
characterization too detailed for so small a part in the novel? Does 
she not as a ‘‘personality’’ completely overshadow her role? Or 
does she perhaps fit into the grand scheme in such a manner as 
to justify the seemingly excessive care devoted to her delineation ? 

We have spoken of a Grand Scheme of the novel; it is to an 
analysis of this that we must turn now if, we are to find an answer 
to our problem. The historicity, polemic, and social satire may 
be ornitted in this consideration, as they are but the foundation 
upon which the edifice is constructed. The edifice itself is the 
drama cf the soul as seen in the light of the Christian Revelation. 
Man’s fallibility, free will, and need of God are basic truths for 
Manzoni, but these did not blind him to the fortuitous evil in the 
world. As a student of human nature he understood, pitied and 
revealed the human heart in all its complexities, but he remained 
always the moralist who fought against sin with a unique combina- 
tion of piety and irony. There is not a page of J Promessi Sposi 
which does not reveal Manzoni the man, but conversely, the same 
ean be said for the artist. It is with the latter that we are here 
concerned. 

I Promessit Sposi is not the usual allegory. That is, Manzoni 
does not use personified abstractions to develop his drama of the 
soul’s arduous struggle toward grace and salvation, but rather 
through his development and use of character, the personages 
themselves assume symbolic values of varying potency and dynam- 
ism. The symbolism is usually complex since grace itself, the apogee 
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of the action, cannot be a static condition. Manzoni’s characters 
may individually represent various isolated stages in the struggle, 
or one character may re-enact the entire drama within himself; 
nevertheless all are subordinated to the Grand Scheme in which 
evil is abjured in the end and the good is triumphant. 

Such a schematic simplification, of course, does gross injustice 
to Manzoni’s genius, but it is within such a moralistic framework 
that his characters must be understood. 


His insight into and ability to portray the multitudinous activ- 
ities and anguishes of the human soul are nowhere better mani- 
fested than in the nun of Monza. The fact that within the sphere 
of history, there was a certain Marianna, daughter of Don Mar- 
tino de Leyva, to whom Gertrude is supposedly the fictional 
counterpart, is of no relevance for this study. Our first question 
shall be: what is her role in the unifying plot of the novel, that 
is, in the love story of Lucia and Renzo? Im the logic of the 
action of the love story she occupies an integral position. Because 
of her connections with the Capuchins, she shelters Lucia for a 
few days; because of her relations with Egidio, she betrays Lucia 
into the arms of abductors. This single action, dual in nature 
(affirmation and rejection), is Gertrude’s sole action in the plot; 
it does not seem to merit the fullness of characterization given 
her. No sociological or psychological factor of her development 
has been left undiscovered, nor is the literary skill of her portrayal 
surpassed by any of the other characters in its economy and 
intensity. 

Even before we meet her, an aura of mystery is created and 
our curiosity is aroused by the conversation about her during the 
brief walk to the convent. Who is la Signora, nun, daughter of 
a noble family, neither abbess or prioress? and yet of all the 
persons in Monza the only one who can give succor to Lucia if 
she so deigns.’ This mood is continued and intensified as Manzoni 
describes the physical Gertrude in tones which reveal or hint at 
her personality. She is young and beautiful, but the beauty seems 
decadent; her expression is haughty and ill at ease, her dress is 
careless, foppish, even eccentric for a religious.’ The description 
of her eyes increase still further this enigmatical portrait. As 
they changed expression her eyes could be interpreted as pleading 
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for compassion and affection, or as flashing with pent up hatred 
and vindictiveness, or as revealing a pride insufferabiy bored, or 
as attempting to conceal a secret which tormented her.’ Even 
at this point, the reader suspects that all the propositions, however 
contradictory, are true. Such a judgment is confirmed when, after 
the interview between Gertrude and Lucia, Manzoni undertakes a 
detailed analysis of Gertrude’s background to explain the motiva- 
tion for the nun’s strange behavior in this first scene. 


No modern social worker or psychoanalyst could more success- 
fully have isolated the pertinent data and essential factors which 
contributed to Gertrude’s personality development. In chapters 
nine and ten Manzoni sets forth a full case history of the un- 
fortunate woman whose story is so pitiable that its poignancy can 
leave no one unmoved ; whose deeds are so horrible that none re- 
mains unshocked. We observe and participate emotionally in all 
the major events and crises in Gertrude’s life. The influences 
which so tragically warped her personality, set in motion even 
before her birth, are clearly and forcefully presented. 


Manzoni is unsparing in his implicit accusation that the par- 
ental influence is directly responsible for the early molding of her 
character and its subsequent development from such beginnings. 
A love-less, home-less, undisciplined childhood spent in a convent 
school surrounded by those who adulated and spoiled her; her pride 
fostered, her ambitions, as instilled by her parents, fed with glow- 
ing pictures of her destined position of power in the convent— 
such an abnormal childhood could not but bear fruit in kind. 


The first crisis in Gertrude’s life is handled with infinite com- 
passion and understanding by Manzoni. The adolescent who has 
never dreamed of any life except the convent is suddenly presented 
with an alternative life-picture—that of the secular world painted 
in its most romantic enticements. When she fully comprehends 
this choice through the ministrations of classmates, Gertrude is 
for the first time an individual—a unique being faced with a 
moral problem whose solution must be subjective. Her efforts to 
resolve this honestly and in accordance with her personality, her 
pathetic quest for sympathy and understanding from her father 
are the more poignant for the reader because it is apparent from 
the beginning that she cannot win. We know that despite her at- 
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tempts and despite the protection afforded an individual by the 
canons of the church, Gertrude will be forced into the convent 
by her father. 

It is at this juncture that Manzoni most clearly reveals his 
thristian morality. While he implicitly censures the means which 
have brought Gertrude into monastic life, he accepts the fait 
accompli and counsels that the means were at hand for a mean- 
ingful and felicitous adjustment to this life. 

E una delle facolta singolari e incommunicabili della 


religione cristiana, il poter indirizzare e consolare chiun- 
que in qualsivoglia congiunture, e qualsivoglia termine, ri- 


corra ad essa... insegna a continuare con sapienza cid ch’ 
é stato intrapeso per leggerezza; piega l’animo ad abbracciar 
con prepotenza ... con questo mezzo, Gertrude avrebbe 


potuto essere una monaca santa e contenta, comunque lo 
fosse divenuta.* 


Although it ean be argued that the fatality which seems to push 
Gertrude onto her course in life indicates an Augustinian concept 
of predestination on the part of Manzoni, such a viewpoint would 
seem to be contradicted and negated as he repeatedly emphasizes 
the factor of choice—each individual is free to choose between 
good and evil. Whatever the external circumstances, goodness, 
being a state of soul, is open to anyone through the right exercise 
ot his free-will, and the goal posts had been clearly marked out 
by the church. | 

It is wilful pride which prevents Gertrude from grasping the 
truth of her religion so that instead of being comforted by monastic 
life, her spiritual burdens are increased. All the baser impulses 
of her nature gain ascendency, and she comes to personify the 
victory of evil in one of its most vicious forms—the festering sore 
behind the mask of innocence and virtue. But she is more than 
a symbol of evil, she also represents the suffering of the creature 
who wilfully rebels against God. However wilful her disobedience, 
and we are not meant to forget that it is so, her suffering is no 
less painful to observe. She knows no contentment or peace and 
from her first lie to the examining priest she is bound by a chain 
of sins which, as they increase in degree, intensify her suffering 
and inner torment. For to free herself from this cumulation re- 
quires that she submit herself totally to God and reject wrong-doing 
absolutely; without such a process she can never exchange her 
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guilt feelings for true remorse which precedes forgiveness 
and grace. 

At this point then we may say that Gertrude’s symbolic value 
is that of epitomizing the state of the soul in rebellion against God 
—which is the first scene in the Christian Drama. In this light 
we are able to understand partially why Manzoni has devoted 
such care to Gertrude’s characterization. As a symbolic image of 
a state so complex as that assigned to her, it was necessary that 
she be fully delineated. Yet this is still but a part of the total 
pattern, for if we desist here we still have the discrepancy of a 
minor character in the plot who possesses tremendous symbolic im- 
portance, who is subjected to the most consummate character 
development. 


We have previously spoken of Gertrude as a link in the chain 
of events which dealt with Lucia. That is, we have taken the 
‘‘material’’ plot of the love story and determined Gertrude’s posi- 
tion in it. If we now reverse this procedure and invert adjectival 
values, we can consider Gertrude as a major character, and ask 
what significance Lucia had in relation to Gertrude. The answer 
is immediately obvious—Lucia is the link between Gertrude and 
l’Innominato in this ‘‘metaphysical’’ plot. On the symbolic level 
they both dominate their respective spheres of the book: in the 
allegory of the soul’s progress towards God, Gertrude, in the 
first half of the book, is the counterpart of l’Innominato in the 
second. They are in essence one, but represent the two possibilities 
of the soul’s choice. Gertrude, by her rejection of grace (that is, 
her betrayal of Lucia), symbolizes damnation; l’Jnnominato, in 
his affirmation of God (through the catalytic agency of Lucia), 
personifies redemption and salvation. 


From this perspective, Gertrude as the prelude to the tri- 
umphant ending of the drama effected by l’Innominato, receives 
her proper position in the novel. As further evidence for the 
essential unity of the two figures we need but remember that we 
received no detailed psychological account of l’Innominato’s sinful 
youth. We meet him at the beginning of conversion, but if we 
supplement his subsequent development with what must have pre- 
ceded it—that indicated by Gertrude’s history—we have the total 
story. Similarly, the ‘‘storybook’’ ending of Gertrude’s life—the 
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short account of her confession and reformation at the close of the 
novel—may be expanded and understood in the light of l’Innomi- 
nato’s conversion; in any other manner it is a weak and incon- 
clusive bit of patchwork, of which Manzoni, who was always master 
of his craft, cannot be accused. The entire novel, despite its length, 
is a beautifully constructed unity; no action or word is accidental 
to the intent of the author. 


MARION F'ACINGER F'REIDSON 
University of Chicago 


*A. Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi, (Milano, 1930), p. 167 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 169. 

* Tbid., p. 169. 

* Manzoni, op. cit., p. 202 f. 
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RILEGGENDO MIRANDA 


66 IRANDA’’, che prende il titolo dal nome della protago- 

nista, é una novella in endecasillabi sciolti, divisa in due 
libri di memorie: il libro d’Enrico e il libro di Miranda. I due 
libri sono preceduti da un’introduzione e seguiti da una chiusa, di 
valore preminentemente informativo per il lettore. 

Miranda é una dolee ed ingenua fanciulla innamorata di Enrico, 
che ricambia dapprima quest’amore, ma poi sentendosi chiamato 
a piu alti destini dall’ardore poetico, e desideroso di gloria e di 
liberta, preferisce rinunziarei, per seguire 1 miraggi della fama. 
Conosciuti i disinganni e le amarezze della vita, spentosi in lui 
il sogno di gloria e d’ebbrezza, che mai lo condusse alle vette 
dapprima agognate, Enrico finalmente ritorna alla sua amata. 
Ma ahimé, troppo tardi! L/’infelice giovinetta, consumata dalla 
fiamma d’amore, gli muore tra le braccia, mentre egli le implora 
perdono. 

La novella é di considerevole importanza, perché porta in germe 
innumerevoli elementi destinati ad entrare, sviluppandosi, nella 
prosa dei romanzi, e perché sono in essa latenti i caratteri fonda- 
mentali dell’arte fogazzariana. Il Fogazzaro comincia da poeta 
con un dramma d’amore, tema preferito dal suo temperamento 
sentimentale, né lo abbandonera pit tardi da romanziere. I carat- 
teri psicologici ci appaiono sin da questo momento pressoché 
definiti, e non sara difficile riconoscere in Enrico ed in Miranda 
altri personaggi, con nomi diversi, che popoleranno il mondo dei 
romanzi fogazzariani. 

Enrico é senza dubbio la figura che riesce meno simpatica: come 
tanti altri uomini fogazzariani é un sognatore, un ambizioso, dalle 
velleita impotenti. Nella lettera di rinunzia a Miranda dice: 

Te vinse il nome di poeta e il verso 


Onde sul volgo ignobile mi levo. 
(Introduzione) 


dopo a sé stesso: 
Soffri, poeta, ma rifiuta indegni 


Ceppi di te che ad alto fato aspiri. 
(Libro d@d’Enrico, X1) 


E non si sa perché le sacre Muse gli suggeriscano anche altri amori: 
Amar, cercar la donna che si sogna, 
Delirare, obliar, amare ancora! 
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Questa d’ogni alto spirto @ qui la sorte. 
Oggi Ofelia, Desdemona domani! 


(Libro @Enrico, XXV) 

Desdemone e Ofelie queste, che non saranno dei fantasmi poetici, 
ma delle eleganti signore adorne—‘‘d’aeree trine’’—e dalla voce 
—‘‘yoluttuosa’’—, che bisogna corteggiare ed adulare se si vuol 
conquistare il plauso della folla e dei potenti. 

Questo poeta dunque, non ha né la serieta, né la capacita di 
far qualeosa di eletto, di sublime, pur rimanendo con un vago 
desiderio d’esprimere |’ineffabile, il divino. Del poeta Enrico dice: 


L’arte gli @ cara, 
Ma non n’é tocco il cor. BE della mente 
Un affetto sottile, arido, altero. 


(Introduzione) 
rivelandosi in tal modo un istrione della poesia, un poeta da 
mestiere. Manca ad Enrico il senso della dignita e della intimita 
dell’arte, proprio dei grandi, che non si lasciano nemmeno chiamar 
poeti e che sono percid semplici, austeri. In questo giovane che 
fa la professione di poeta c’é del teatrale invece, c’é bisogno anche 
di propaganda nei salotti. Si noti la presunzione di certe sue 


affermazioni: 


Nel mio cor v’ha un mondo 
Si bello e grande, che ho quest’altro a sdegno. 
(Libro d@’Enrico, XIV) 


e ancora: 
Pit non sentivo nei poeti antichi 
Le delicate veneri dell’arte; 
Il pit grande poeta in petto io sento. 


(Libro @’Enrico, XVII) 

Quest’uomo dalle grandi aspirazioni, che si abbandona molle- 
mente ai sogni e che con egoismo, non certo da poeta, rinunzia 
all’amore di una ecreatura amabile, che celebra nei suoi versi liberi 
amori, non ci commuove: é un uomo fallito, un vinto. Ci pare pit 
nobilitato dalla sofferenza, quando riconosce nei suoi versi— 
‘‘freddo artificio d’impotente stile e di torpida lingua’’—. Enrico 
finisce con l’avere pieta di sé stesso: confessa di cereare pace e 
gloria nella tomba, ma nel suo misero egoismo, concepisce il ritorno 
a Miranda come la sua sola consolazione, senza un profondo 
rincrescimento, senza rimorso per il dolore arrecato all’anima sen- 
sibilissima della fanciulla. 
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A fondamento del dramma sarebbe anche un caso di telepatia 
tra i due amanti. Il Fogazzaro ne fa cenno nella prefazione alla 
prima edizione, dov’é posto il quesito se un’anima possa influenzare 
un’altra anima senza la parola, senza lo sguardo e senza artifici 
magnetici. Il Fogazzaro ebbe infatti una particolare predilezione 
per l’occulto, per il mistero. Oltre che in questo caso di telepatia 
troviamo ancora il senso del mistero nella rappresentazione della 


natura. Come un coro di voci soavi 
I capineri, l’acque, la foresta 
Parlavan tutti insieme a qualche amico 


Spirto... 
(Libro d@’Enrico, XIV) 


e l’anima del poeta si confonde in completa comunione con l’anima 
delle cose: 

A me pareva entrar nella natura 

E la natura entrare in me; profonda 


Quiete m’invadea. 
(Libro d@’Enrico, X1V) 


Questi primi accenni in—‘‘Miranda’’—saranno ripresi e svi- 
luppati pit largamente nella raccolta di liriche —Valsolda—, dove 
il senso del mistero ha a volte degli accenti molto suggestivi. 

Diverso valore estetico ha la figura di Miranda, che a noi pare 
una tra le pitti amabili e delicate creature femminili fogazzariane. 
Miranda é |’eroina della novella, la vera e sola protagonista, la 
donna forte fino al sacrificio, il cui dramma é pietoso ed umano. 
Pit di Enrico é poeta; la sua ingenua generosita trova una giusti- 


ficazione anche per |’abbandono dell’uomo amato: 
Abbandonarmi 
Dovea, pill in alto Iddio lo chiama; é@ giusto. 
(Libro di Miranda, V) 
e non vuole che di lui si parli male in sua presenza: 
In faccia mia nessun s’attenti 
Offenderlo; rispetto né paura 
Non conosco in quel punto. A lui fedele 
Sara l’anima mia sino alla morte. 
(Libro di Miranda, V) 


Non muore mai in lei la speranza: —‘‘ Dillo, misero cor, tu speri 
ancora’’—, e pil tardi conscia della vita dissoluta di Enrico, ha la 
forza di pregare per lui, perché possa ritrovare sé stesso, in un 
completo oblio delle sofferenze da lui causatele. Con vera nobilta 


d’animo offre sé stessa a Dio, perché gli sia clemente: 
Sia, dopo la morte, 
Di me quel che a Te piace, o Dio pietoso, 
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Ma ch’egli creda in Te, ch’egli Ti adori, 
Che gli risplenda la Tua gloria in fronte! 
(Libro di Miranda, XXXIII) 


Quasi tutti i suoi ricordi sono riboceanti di dolore e di tenerezza. 
Sente di doversi chiudere in un muto dolore dinanzi alla madre, 


di non poterle aprire interamente il suo cuore, e soffre amaramente : 


Un pentimento amaro il cor mi morse. 
Quella madre che timida mi adora, 


La uccido per un sogno, una follia. 
(Libro di Miranda, LXII) 


Cosi Miranda, pur essendo una figura romantica, é trattata in ; 


una maniera nuova. Non é pit il tipo femminile stereotipato, uni- 
forme e svenevole romantico, ma é spogiia di ogni artificio, pit 
reale ed umana, e quindi artisticamente riuscita. 

Miranda piacque moltissime allo stesso Zanella, maestro del 
Fogazzaro. In una conferenza tenuta nel Cireolo Giuridico di 
Napoli il 21 maggio 1877, il fine cesellatore dei versi della— 
‘‘Conchiglia Fossile’’—cosi ne parlava:—‘‘lo credo che una pit 
rara, pili delicata, pitt fine pittura del tumulto ch’é nel cuore 
d’un’ingenua giovinetta che vede avverato il sogno pit segreto e 
pid earo della vita, poche volte sia stata fatta in lingua italiana’’—.’ 

Si osservi attentamente che sin da questa prima opera giovanile 
il Fogazzaro si ecompiace di analizzare minutamente |’anima fem- 
minile, e ne dipinge le pit delicate ed intime passioni con calore 
di poesia, mentre con Enrico ci da un uomo dalle velleita di poeta 
e di amante, ma senza nessuna potenza di essere |’uno e |’altro. 
La stessa incoerenza troveremo in Silla, senza un equilibrio morale, 
ecombattuto tra la volonta e |’istinto. Daniele Cortis, dalle grandi 
ambizioni, che vuol essere un riformatore politico é anch’egli un 
vinto: gli manea un eredo filosofico, politico, si dimette dalla 
sua earica, e finisce col rinunziare anche alla donna che ama. E 
che dire del Poeta del Mistero? Come Enrico é un poeta da mestiere, 
frequentatore del mondo elegante, scrive poesie per commissione, 
e il suo misticismo é contaminato di sensualita. Gli uomini fogaz- 
zariani sono molto deboli, combattuti sempre tra lo spirito e la 
carne, senza mai arrivare ad una vera e completa catarsi. Nella 
loro sensualita non ¢’é la sofferenza, né il tormentoso senso del 
peceato di un Tommaseo, ¢’é piuttosto fiacchezza volitiva e desi- 
derio di superamento: elementi questi che costituiscono la per- 
sonalita del Fogazzaro stesso. Sicché non possiamo in lui dividere 
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l’uomo dall’artista; egli si é ritratto in questi personaggi grada- 
tamente, con tutte le sue crisi, le sue aspirazioni, i suoi desideri 
di riformatore, le sue lotte, i suoi fallimenti. 


Franco Maironi di —Piccolo Mondo Antico— é& anch ‘egli una 
figura indecisa, sebbene nobilitata da una sincera ed incrollabile 
fede religiosa e dall’amore per la patria. I] Fogazzaro non ha 
saputo abbandonare la sua morbosa sensualita nemmeno nel Santo, 
e Benedetto che vuole atteggiarsi a riformatore religioso, non sa 
superare la battaglia del proprio io, tormentato com’é dal desiderio 
di Jeanne. 

L‘Enrico di Miranda dunque, da poeta si é fatto riformatore 
politico, religoso, reso pitti 0 meno mistico, pil o meno sensuale, 
ma nelle sue linee generali é rimasto sempre un fallito, un vinto, 
che non ha né 1’umanita né il pathos dei vinti verghiani. Il Fogaz- 
zaro e il Verga infatti, partiti dalla stessa educazione naturalistica, 
arrivano a due mondi diversi. Nel mondo del Fogazzaro regna il 
tormento dell’intellettualismo, la tragedia di laici che vogliono 
diventar santi, nel mondo verghiano, la tragedia di poveri diavoli, 
trasfigurati da un sentimento cristiano pili elementare, quasi pri- 
mitivo, umanizzati nella loro rappresentazione oggettiva, perché 
su di loro incombe la fatalita del destino umano. In questo secondo 
mondo troviamo percid quello spirare —‘‘tragicum’’— e quegli 
accenti di vera poesia che fanno delle lacrime di quei derelitti delle 
—‘‘lacrimae rerum’’—. 


Come Miranda, anche le altre donne fogazzariane sono moral- 
mente migliori dei loro amanti, quasi sempre dotate di una pro- 
fonda, indomabile passione e di un fascino tutto particolare. Mi- 
randa tutta umilta e gentilezza si trasforma in Edith, creatura 
piena di lirismo, volitiva, che ha tanta fierezza ed orgoglio dinanzi 
alla bizzarra e violenta Marina. La debolezza femminile diventa 
potenza in Elena, ed essa é indubbiamente una delle pid’ ardenti 
figure femminili del Fogazzaro. Elena é la donna energica, virtuosa, 
dominata sempre da un profondo sentimento del dovere. Violet con 
la sua forte fisonomia morale, innalzata dalla morte oltre le pas- 
sioni terrene, perde il carattere di tentatrice, perché di lei 1’amante 
parli come della —‘‘parola del Signore’’—. Nell’urto di due 
coscienze di —Piccolo Mondo Antico—, la pit forte rimane quella 
di Luisa, anima gagliarda, anelante alla giustizia. Tragica é la 
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passione di Jeanne per Benedetto: é la completa dedizione della 
donna all’uomo amato, e questa creatura cosi ostinata e cupa 
nell’inseguimento del Santo, ancora una volta ci commuove pil 
dell’uomo fiaeceo e rinunciatario. 

Abbiamo visto il motivo della rinunecia comparso per la prima 
volta in Miranda. Esso sara ripreso ancora nei romanzi perché 
il Fogazzaro concepi la rinuncia come un espediente artistico, un 
—‘‘deus ex machina’’— per conservare |’amore puro. I suoi 
personaggi sono quindi degli spiriti tormentati dalla sensualita 
eppure sempre anelanti alla purezza. Come conseguenza, una 
conversione religiosa é sempre necessaria perché |’amore non otte- 
nuto in terra possa realizzarsi dopo la morte. Bisogna allora che 
l’amante all’ultimo momento, accetti la fede dell’amato, per con- 
tinuare quasi una situazione terrena di passione profana, per 
un’intima speranza di ricongiungersi nell’oltre tomba. Conver- 
sione religiosa quindi, a servizio dell’amore. Ne abbiamo un primo 
accenno anche in Miranda, sebbene non si tratti di una vera e 
propria conversione. Miranda spera con la preghiera e con |’offerta 
di sé stessa a Dio, che Enrico torni a credere in Lui, perché cid 
rendera possibile ch’ella lo ritrovi dopo la morte. Elena accetta 
la fede del Cortis perché divisi in terra possano amarsi in eterno, 
e Jeanne, da scettica, si converte, non per profonda convinzione 
religiosa, ma per veder sorridere Benedetto nell’ora estrema e 
per esser certa d’incontrarsi ancora con lui. Queste conversioni 
sono sempre contaminate da una sensualita angosciosa che avvicina 
molte pagine del Fogazzaro al d’Annunzio. 


In Miranda il caso di telepatia, che dovrebbe essere a fonda- 
mento del dramma, svanisce nel racconto, e i libri di ricordi 
mancano di organicita. Queste memorie non sono legate bene alla 
azione, e restano come dei frammenti, pervasi a volta da una in- 
finita doleezza che ci si comunica con la forma piana, quasi 
prosaica del verso. Questa frammentarieta caratterizza anche il 
resto della produzione poetica del Fogazzaro, specialmente la sua 
raccolta di liriche —Valsolda—, la cui maggiore attrativa risiede 
nel rapimento dello spirito del poeta per gli spettacoli della natura, 
in una singolare intonazione di sogno. Una completa organicita 
non é stata raggiunta dal Fogazzaro neppure nei romanzi, dove 
troppo risalto é dato ai particolari, troppi personaggi minori ven- 
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gono introdotti, troppe descrizioni minuziose, che distraggono il 
lettore dall’aziene principale. 

Miranda non piaeque ai conservatori letterari principalmente 
per la forma quasi prosaica usata del Fogazzaro. Miranda infatti, 
voleva essere ung. reazione al convenzionalismo letterario, ma come 
tutte le reazioni oltrepassd il segno. Il Fogazzaro ebbe ambizioni 
di riformatore e con il verso disadorno e piano di Miranda voleva 
instaurare in Italia un genere poetico dalla forma semplice, allora 
di moda nella letteratura inglese e tedesea, di cui fu instaneabile 
studioso. (Reminiscenze Heiniane si sentono spesso nella poesia 
del Fogazzaro, specialmente aleune tolte dal poemetto satirico 
—'‘‘ Atta-Troll’’— e dai cicli lirici della —‘‘ Nordsee’’—). Ma il 
Romanticismo in Italia dopo il Manzoni aveva ancora conservato 
una solenne compostezza classica e ci voleva tutto il lavorio di 
Fogazzaro, Pascoli, Oriani, e pit d’ogni altro di d’Annunzio, per 
una pill completa assimilazione dei caratteri e motivi delle lettera- 
ture straniere, che portarono come consequenza alla perdita del 
nazionalismo letterario e a quello che si chiamd —‘‘decaden- 
tismo’’—. 

Miranda quindi, concepita come una riforma, incontrd aspre 
censure da parte dei critici. Anche allo Zanella dispiacque che il 
suo discepolo avesse —‘‘abbassato la poesia all’umile andamento 
della prosa’’—, trascurando la forma che é parte organica e vitale 
dell’arte. Il Fogazzaro non si rassegnd mai a questa prima sconfitta, 
eredette d’essere incompreso e non apprezzato. Dice in Valsolda 
con accento triste e stanco: 


Adolescente ardito, un di giurai 

A questa oscura valle aggiunger fama. 
Or che l’audace confidar, la forte 
Gioventi van cedendo all’implacato 
Vero ed agli anni amari, a lei si dona 
Pien d’accorata tenerezza il verso 


Inglorioso. 
(Valsolda, Novissima Verba) 


In verita se il Fogazzaro non riusci grande poeta, fu dovuto 
alla maneanza in lui di un desiderio disinteressato e puro di fare 
opera artistica, e se alcuni critici sostengono che il Fogazzaro fu 
ineapace dello stilismo di educazione classica, noi osiamo affermare 
che non ne ebbe neppure il desiderio, per un prepotente bisogno 
dello spirito di riversare la sua esuberante emotivita in tutti i suoi 
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seritti. Nella prefazione di Valsolda confessa di avere scritto 
quelle liriche con —‘‘assai maggior passione, che arte’’—, nel 
Mistero del Poeta dice :— ‘E vero che io allora scrivevo versi, come 
un altro avrebbe versato lacrime, senza pensare menomamente 
all’arte, per necessita e sfogo di passione’’—. Infatti, egli riesce 
veramente artista, solo quando l’equilibrio delle passioni é rag- 
giunto, in una completa armonia dei suoi sentimenti, come in 
Piccolo Mondo Antico. Quasi tutti i romanzi del Fogazzaro percid, 
hanno il valore di una confessione, non sono scritti per fare opera 
artistica, ma a consolazione della propria anima, perché in essi 
lo serittore é in una continua ricerea di sé stesso, tentando di 
oggettivarsi e d’intendersi. Per questo l’arte del Fogazzaro é 
terrestre, perché egli rimane sempre attaccato al particolare, al 
tumulto delle passioni, senza mai portarci in volo all’universale, 
all’eterno, con una serena visione, che é contempalzione e quindi 
vera poesia. Di questo forte attaccamento alla terra ce ne parla 
in aleuni suoi versi: 


A Cristo mi donai che a me donasse 
Svellere il cor da questa opaca stella 

Che troppo amara, dolce, orrida e bella 
Mi parve, troppo afflissemi e mi attrasse.’ 


Ma se la negligenza del verso e la frequente imprecisione di 
locuzioni nuoce alla piena efficacia della sua poesia, il Fogazzaro 
rimane fine poeta di affetti intimi e profondi, e ne sa descrivere 
le gradazioni pit delicate. Non mancano tocchi maestri e tinte 
leopardiane specialmente nel libro di Miranda, in cui aleggia 
come un sentore di speranze primaverili attorno alla fanciulla, la 
cul speranza non vuol morire. Fonte di lirismo é nel Fogazzaro 
la descrizione del paesaggio a cui é spesso portato dalla sua indole 
contempativa. I] Fogazzaro é un animatore della natura —‘‘nihil 
sine voce est’’—, ascolta le voci delle acque, delle piante, delle 
rupi, e cerea d’esprimerne il divino linguaggio; svigorisce i con- 
torni delle visioni reali, e crea delle sfumature, delle forme eva- 
nescenti che ci comunicano un fascino indescrivibile. In molti 
punti sentiamo il Victor Hugo delle —Contemplations—, sebbene 
non sia il caso di parlare di imitazione nel Fogazzaro. 

Abbiamo visto come in Miranda il poeta ed il romanziere siano 
gia fusi in un’unica personalita e come il Nostro riveli fin dal 
principio le sue possibilita artistiche e le sue limitazioni. Possiamo 
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concludere quindi, affermando che nella novella poetica c’é gia 
il Fogazzaro intero, con tutto il suo eredo artistico, con il segreto 
della sua arte dolorosa, caratterizzata dalla lotta tra la carne e 
Dio, tra il bene ed il male, la scienza e la fede, lotta che fa del 
Fogazzaro l’espressione pitt viva e sincera della tormentosa fase 
del Romanticismo in cui visse. 

JOSEPHINE PIA SCHIZZANO 


University of California (Berkeley). 





1G. Zanella—Scritti Varii—, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1877, p. 367. 
2In—“Canto dell’umanita e della gioia”—, dalia raccolta Ultimo Ciclo. 








ALCUNE OSSERVAZIONI SULLA FORMAZIONE 
DEL DIALETTO SICULO-AMERICANO 


A SCARSA bibliografia relativa al dialetto italo-americano li- 
mitandosi alla nuda esposizione dei fatti offre un carattere 
piuttosto foleloristico. Manea uno studio prettamente glottologico 
che cerchi di far luce sul processo di formazione di detto dialetto, 
che cerchi di individuare le leggi o almeno le tendenze generali 
secondo cui tale formazione ha luogo. Nello serivere il presente 
articolo noi siamo stati animati dal desiderio di apportare un con- 
tributo a quel lato della questione che abbiamo dichiarato lacunoso. 
tiustamente A. Livingston’ prendeva quale saldo punto di rife- 
rimento per il suo studio il dialetto italo-amereano di New York; 
ché le varieta di tale dialetto sono innumerevoli in corrispondenza 
delle varieta dialettali italiane da un lato e delle varieta fonetiche 
americane dall’altro. Da ‘‘ticket’’ si é avuto, infatti, ‘‘tichetto’’ 
e ‘‘tichetta,’’ da ‘‘lot’’ ‘‘lotto’’ e ‘‘lotta,’’ da ‘‘bus’’ ‘‘basso’’ 
e ‘‘bosso,’’ da ‘‘that’s all’’ ‘‘dezzd’’ e ‘‘dazzd,’’ da ‘‘job’’ 
‘‘giobba’’ e ‘‘giabba,’’ ete. Ora, se vogliamo ricereare le leggi 
o tendenze secondo cui questi adattamenti hanno luogo, siamo 
indotti a studiarli nei riflessi dei vari dialetti fondamentali italiani, 
separatamente. Questa é la ragione per cui noi abbiamo confinato 
la nostra indagine al dialetto siculo-americano. 

Quali sono le tendenze generali nel processo di formazione di 
questo dialetto? La risposta non é facile, poiché si é sovente tentati 
a credere che non é possibile ravvisare né una legge né una mera 
tendenza glottologica che valga a spiegare il meccanismo di adat- 
tamento. Non di rado il eapriccio individuale non esente da un 
certo senso di umorismo sembra aver parte predominante in questo 
fenomeno linguistico. Quando da ‘‘to move’’ (cambiar casa) 
si é fatto ‘‘smuffari’’ (oltre che ‘‘smuoviri’’) e da ‘‘pienie’’ ‘‘pit- 
tiniechiu,’’ si hanno due casi di adattamento sorti dal mero capric- 
cio individuale : e quando prendiamo in esame la parola ‘‘Cacalupo’’ 
che in Detroit, Michigan, designa una zona italiana presso Gratiot 
e Harper Avenues, dove trovasi un ‘‘car-loop,’’ il carattere licen- 
zioso della formazione ci convince che |’umorismo vi ha giuocato 


il suo ruolo. 
Ciononostante, possiamo affermare in generale che il fenomeno 
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di sicilianizzazione si conforma alle caratteristiche lessicali e fone- 
tiche dell’originale dialetto sicilano. Se in tutti i dialetti italiani 
la tendenza generale é dare una terminazione vocalica alle parole 
italianizzate, 1’elemento etnico siciliano ha dato, per esempio, ter- 
minazioni vocaliche in u per il singolare di nomi forgiati di genere 
maschile. Esempi sono ‘‘storu’’ (da ‘‘store’’), ‘‘strittu’’ (da 
‘“street’’), ‘‘eottu’’ (da ‘‘eoat’’), ‘‘floru’’ (da ‘‘floor’’), ‘‘ruffu’’ 
(da ‘‘roof’’), che nei dialetti italo-americani degli immigranti pro- 
venienti dall’Italia centro-settentrionale sono riflessi rispettiva- 
mente in ‘‘storo,’’ ‘‘stritto,’’ ‘‘eotto,’’ ‘‘floro,’’ ‘‘ruffo.’’ Con- 
formemente la terminazione dell’infinito presente dei verbi é -ari; 
es.: ‘‘giampari’’ (da ‘‘to jump’’), ‘‘elinari’’ (da ‘‘to clean’’), 
‘‘affusari’’ (da ‘‘to freeze’’), ‘‘allueeari’’ (da ‘‘to look’’), ete. E 
a proposito di verbi facciamo osservare che é stata operata una 
sorta di livellamento delle coniugazioni, un livellamento consistente 
nella riduzione ad un solo tipo di coniugazione, la prima. Perché 
la prima coniugazione é stata prescelta? Mentre seartiamo deci- 
samente l’ipotesi di un qualsivoglia motivo di conscia preferenza, 
pensiamo che il preponderante numero di verbi appartenenti alla 
prima coniugazione nel dialetto originale abbia determinato il 
livellamento. 

Un’altra spiccata caratteristica del dialetto siculo-americano é 
la netta prevalenza delle parole piane, caratteristica che corrisponde 
ad una tendenza incolta verso la pronunzia piana di parole sdruc- 
ciole. Osserviamo, infatti, che nel collocare |’accento tonico sulla 
penultima sillaba non si é esitate, laddove necessario, a spostare 
l’aecento tonico delle parole inglesi verso la fine della parola. Tale 
é il easo di ‘‘market’’ (=—marchétto), ‘‘ticket’’ (=tichétto), ‘‘ fae- 
tory’’ (=fattoria), ete.” La prevalenza delle parole piane non é 
pero assoluta, ma si riscontrano anche sporadici riflessi sdruccioli 
come, ad es., ‘‘triibulu’’ (da ‘‘trouble’’), ‘‘seiabula’’ (da ‘‘shov- 
el’’), ete., che si possono spiegare come casi prodotti dall’analogia 
di parole di suono e struttura uguali esistenti nell’originale sici- 
liano. Nel caso specifico ci riferiamo a ‘‘trubulu’’ (ital. ‘‘torbido’’) 
e a ‘‘sciabula’’ (ital. ‘‘seiabola’’). 


Si tratta, dunque, di un processo di adattamento in conformita 


delle esigenze grammaticali, e in particolare fonetiche, proprie del 
dialetto siciliano; e in questo processo giuoca forse il ruolo pit 
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importante |’analogia come dimostra per esempio il caso di scia- 
bula, riflesso di shovel. Da shovel ci saremmo attesi ‘‘scidvula’’ 
e meglio ancora ‘‘scidula’’ a causa della tendenza siciliana alla 
soppressione della labiale intervocalica; invece l’analogia con una 
parola siciliana di struttura uguale seppur di significato diverso 
é, come abbiamo pill sopra accennato, prevalsa ed ha prodotto 
sciabula. Lo stesso é aeeaduto con ‘‘stove’’ che ha dato ‘‘stufa,’’ 
con ‘‘furnace’’ che ha dato ‘‘furnaci,’’ con ‘‘factory’’ che ha dato 
‘*fattoria,’’ con ‘‘Dearborn’’ che ha dato ‘‘ Diu-buonu,’” ete. 


Interessante caso di adattamento per analogia é quello di 
‘‘Giura’’ da ‘‘Jew.’’ Poiché il normale riflesso dovrebbe essere 
‘*Git,’’ che nella sua te»minazione vocalica sarebbe perfettamente 
consono con la fonetica siciliana, si é dapprima indotti a pensare 
ad un fenomeno di metaplasmo, precisamente alla paragoge. In- 
fatti in siciliano abbiamo, per esempio, ‘‘citati’’ (ital. ‘‘citta’’) 
e in aleuni dialetti italiani meridionali si riscontrano le forme 
‘‘sine’’ (per ‘‘si’’) e ‘‘none’’ (per ‘‘no’’).* Ma in verita questo 
fenomeno di metaplasmo non é costante, poiché nello stesso sici- 
liano aceanto a ‘‘citati’’ abbiamo ‘‘cita.’’ Crediamo, quindi, che 
anche qui l’analogia abbia determinato la forma ‘‘Giura.’’ In- 
fatti Giura (=ital. Giuda) @ preso a simbolo del popolo ebraico 
ed assume esso stesso il significato estensivo di ‘‘ebreo,’’ assunto 
questo che viene confortato dal fatto che ‘‘giura’’ ha frequente- 
mente un significato dispregiativo. 

In taluni casi |’adattamento si riduce a vero e proprio prestito, 
poiché la lingua originale non ha corrispondenti parole da opporre ; 
cid é vero per ‘‘pound’’ che ha dato ‘‘ponti,’’ per ‘‘pint’’ che 
ha dato ‘‘pinta,’’ ete. Tuttavia il concetto di prestito non esclude 
l’intervento dell’analogia. Infatti pound avrebbe dovuto dare una 
parola in cui il gruppo vocalico ou fosse riflesso nel dittongo au; 
invece cid non é avvenuto e l’analogia con ‘‘ponti’’ (ital. 
‘*ponte’’) ha invece esplicato la sua azione. 

Aleune forme che allo stesso Livingston erano apparse sconcer- 
tanti si spiegano facilmente quali esigenze fonetiche dei dialetti 
dell’Italia meridionale. Ci riferiamo in particolare alla forma 
‘‘orraite’’ (=sicil. ‘‘orraiti’’) da ‘‘all right’’ da lui citata e nella 
quale ha luogo l’assimilazione della 1 alla r cosi frequente nei 
dialetti meridionali. Per quando riguarda ‘‘siri’’ (da ‘‘city’’) 
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osserviamo che |’attenuazione della ¢ in determinate posizioni in 
boeca americana suona come r all’oreechio non solo degli Italiani, 
ma anche di individui di non so quante altre nazionalita. Lo 
stesso dicasi di ‘‘airond’’ (da ‘*‘ I don’t know’’). Del resto esempi 
di attenuazione della dentale che giunge fino alla produzione di 
una liquida si riscontrano anche nel dialetto siciliano nei con- 
fronti dell’italiano; es.: miricina (da medicina), suratu (da 
sudato), rarica (da radica), ete. 

Una questione interessante é quella della formazione del genere 
nell’adattamento. Osserviamo subito che molto spesso |’adatta- 
mento riflette il genere della corrispondente parola del dialetto 
originale. Cosi, per esempio, ‘‘ghella’’ (da ‘‘girl’’) rifletterebbe 
il genere di ‘‘ pieciotta’’ (=ital. ‘‘ragazza’’) ; ‘‘orsu’’ (da ‘‘horse’’) 
quello di ‘‘eavaddu’’ (=ital. ‘‘eavallo’’) ; ‘‘storu’’ (da 
‘‘elanza’’ (da ‘‘chance’’) 


‘ 


‘store’’) 


quello di ‘‘nigoziu’’ (ital. ‘‘negozio’’) ; 
‘‘earru’’ (da ‘‘ear’’) quello di ‘‘earru’’ 


‘ 


quello di ‘‘oceasioni’’ ; 
(=ital. ‘‘earro’’); ‘‘echeeea’’ (da ‘‘eake’’) quello di ‘‘torta’’; 
‘‘ecottu’’ (da ‘‘eoat’’) quello di ‘‘eappottu’’; ‘‘masecina’’ (da 
‘‘machine’’) quello di ‘‘machina’’ (=ital. ‘‘maechina’’); ‘‘ear- 
pinteri’’ (da ‘‘earpenter’’) quello di ‘‘carpinteri’’ (=ital. ‘‘ear- 
pentiere’’) ; ‘‘farma’’ (da ‘‘farm’’) quello di ‘‘campagna’”’; ‘‘ gros- 
seria’’ (da ‘‘grocery’’), che non ha un equivalente specifico, 
rifletterebbe la terminazione di nomi del tipo di panetteria, merce- 
ria, macelleria, ete.; ‘“bossu’’ e ‘‘bossa’’ si riferiscono rispettiva- 
mente all’uomo e alla donna. Ma non manecano easi che rifuggono 
da questo tipo ortodosso—per cosi dire—di formazione del genere. 
da ‘‘boy’’ si é avuto ‘‘boia’’; da ‘‘street,’’ ‘‘strittu’’; da ‘‘market,”’ 
‘‘marchetta’’ (accanto alla forma meno usata ‘‘marchettu’’); da 
‘*ticket,’’ ‘“‘tichetta’’ (oltre che ‘‘tichettu’’), mentre ci saremmo 
attesi rispettivamente ‘‘boiu’’ (da ‘‘picciottu’’), ‘‘stritta’’ (da 
‘‘strada’’), ‘‘marchettu’’ e mai ‘‘marchetta’’ (da ‘‘mireatu’’), 
‘*tichettu’’ e mai ‘‘tichetta’ (da ‘‘bigliettu’’). 


I riflessi hanno invece una forma pit fedele e costante quando 
si tratta di nomi inglesi terminanti in y, la quale viene sempre 
riprodotta in 1. Esempio ne sono ‘‘siri’’ o ‘‘siri’’ (da ‘‘ceity’’), 
*“neni’’ o ‘‘panisi’’ (da ‘‘penny’’), ‘‘Meri’’ (da ‘‘Mary’’), ‘‘bebi’’ 
(da ‘‘baby’’), ‘‘deri’’ (da ‘‘daddy’’), ‘‘chenti’’ (da ‘‘candy’’), ete. 

Abbiamo, infine, un certo numero di nomi i quali subiseono un 
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adattamento atipico e la cui interpretazione costituisce il lato 
arduo della questione, sicché ancora una volta si é tentati a 
pensare che 1|’analogia o il mero capriccio individuale rappresenti 
il ‘‘deus ex machina’’ della questione stessa. Ci riferiamo a 
‘*baecausu’’ (da ‘‘backhouse’’), a ponti’’ (da pound’’), a ‘‘scid’’ 
(da ‘‘show’’), a ‘‘lotto’’ o ‘‘lotta’’ (da ‘‘lot’’), a ‘‘cenciu’’ (da 
‘‘change’’), ete. 

Per quanto riguarda gli aggettivi possiamo affermare che tutti 
quelli terminanti in y hanno riflessi terminanti in 7 proprio come 
i nomi. ‘‘Stingy,’’ ‘‘erazy,’’ ‘‘funny,’’ ‘‘skinny,’’ ‘‘fussy’’ hanno 
dato rispettivamente ‘‘stinci,’’ ‘‘cresi,’’ ‘‘fani,’’ ‘‘schini,’’ ‘‘fassi.’’ 
Tutti gli altri aggettivi possono essere divisi in due classi: la prima, 
che abbraccia uno scarso numero di essi, corrisponde alla prima 
classe di aggettivi dell’originale siciliano e mostra percid termina- 
zioni che variano nel genere e nel numero; per esempio, da ‘‘smart’’ 
si ha ‘‘smartu,’’ ‘‘smarta,’’ ‘‘smarti’’ e da ‘‘rough”’ si ha ‘‘roffu,’’ 
‘‘roffa,’’ ‘‘roffi’’ rispettivamente per il singolare maschile, per 
il singolare femminile e per il plurale di entrambi i generi. La 
seconda classe, che comprende il maggior numero di aggettivi, 
mostra terminazioni in i, che sono invariabili nel genere e nel 
numero; ne sono esempio ‘‘nice,’’ ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘fast,’’ 
‘‘eheap,’’ ‘‘Irish,’’ ete., che si sono riflessi rispettivamente in 
‘‘naisi,’’ ‘‘beddi,’’ ‘‘guddi,’’ ‘‘festi,’’ ‘‘eippi,’’ ‘‘ Airici,’’ ete. 

Queste sono, dunque, le peculiarita fonetiche e lessicali del 
dialetto siculo-americano. In linea di massima, i vari riflessi sono 
usati isolatamente, ma non manecano esempi in cui due o pit 
elementi si articolano in una frase che possiamo chiamare pret- 
tamente siculo-americana. Si pensi, ad esempio, a ‘‘giampari ’a 
fensa’’ (da ‘‘to jump the fence’’), in cui soltanto un elemento 
aecessorio, l’articolo, é prettamente siciliano; a ‘‘pintari ’u p- 
poggiu’’ (da ‘‘to paint the porch’’); ad ‘‘affusari stroberi na 
l’aisi bochisa’’ (da ‘‘to freeze strawberries in the ice-box’’); a 
‘‘lueea chi naisi iadda!’’ (da ‘‘look what a nice yard!’’); a ‘‘sti 
sciusi all4ceunu naisi’’ (da ‘‘these shoes look nice’’), ete. 

Conecludiamo con il ripetere che il dialetto siculo-americano— 
e non esso soltanto—ha la sua origine in un complesso di compro- 
messi tra siciliano e americano. E in questo processo di formazione 
il eapriccio individuale non esente da un certo senso di umorismo 
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vi giuoca un ruolo importante; comunque |’analogia vi ha parte 
preponderante e vale a spiegare moltissime formazioni che rimar- 
rebbero altrimenti inesplicabili. 

DOMENICO ORTISI 
University of California 
(Berkeley ) 


?Livingston, A. “La Merica Sanemagogna,” Romanic Review, IX 
(1918). 

?L’aggettivo “special” ha mantenuto il suo accento tonico nel riflesso 
siculo-americano “spécili,” laddove nell’originale siciliano si ha “spiciali.” 

* Dearborn @ un piccolo centro urbano a sud-ovest di Detroit. “Diu 
buonu!” (ital. “Dio buono!”) 6 una comune esclamazione. 

* Anche nel dialetto toscano si nota la tendenza ad apporre l’enclitica 
—ne alle forme verbali monosillabiche. 
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ILEGGENDO le note del Prof. PISANI (a pag, 567 del Vol. 

LXXVII dei Rend. Istit. Lombardo di Sc. e Let.) ho trovato 
qualeosa che interessa la fonetica grica. Trattando del bovese 
afudia ‘aiuto’ da 6bort_ew (e sin qui la cosa aveva per me solo 
una importanza di riflesso) |’A. fa varie osservazioni fonetiche che 
poi conchiude con |’affermazione ‘‘che si tratti di conservazione 
d’un fenomeno antico.’’ 

Cerechiamo di studiare il problema, limitando la disanima al 
settore grico-salentino; eventuali risultati positivi potranno poi 
anche illuminare |’aspetto bovese del problema. 

Esaminando le continuazioni salentine (neo-greche e romanze) 
del greco 6oyIeia ‘‘aiuto’’ non si pud fare a meno di studiare 
anche il verbo che va con questo sostantivo, il g.m. 6onto. 

Il MOROSI (Studi sui dialetti greci eee. Leece, 1870) nel suo 
glossario mette a pag. 162 fra i nomi della prima declinazione: 
‘*aisia (Calimera), avisia (Corigliano),afidiaaiuto (6or bea) ”’ 
e a pag. 178 fra i verbi ‘‘visd, avisd (Corigliano), fidé afidd, afité 
(Zollino) aiuto (6on%éw)’’ e rimanda a visia. 

Il ROHLFS (£tym. Worterbuch d. unterit, Grazitat, Halle 
1930 a pag. 37 N. 340-1 sotto le voci 6ojidea ‘Hilfe’ e bondéw 
‘helfen’ riporta il MOROSI, senza specificare le forme precipue 
dei diversi paesi, e cita anche il PELLEGRINI ‘‘Saggi di romaico 
otrantino’’ eee. in Arch Glott. It. suppl. III) pag. 89, che da la 
forma martanese fidd. 

Di nuovo il ROHLFES (Scavi linguistici in Magna Grecia, Roma 
1932, pag. 108), riprendendo lo stesso verbo cerea di etimolog- 
gizzarlo, assieme al bovese afuddo ‘aiutare’, da “aqewdaw per 
aqedéw ‘esser liberale’ e ne fa anzi uno dei caposaldi della sua 
dimostrazione della presunta Koiné italiota conservatasi ininter- 
rottamente per tutta l’eta di mezzo per poi ridursi alle attuali 
isole bovese e grica. 

L’ALESSIO in vari suoi seritti esamina la questione e, riget- 
tando (Nuovo contrib. al problema della Grecita dell’It. Mer., in 
Rend. Istit. Lomb. di Sc. e Lett. vol. LX XII pag. 123) 1’  *aqedaw 
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postulato dal ROHLFS, ritorna a 6oybo che, pensa egli, nei 
suoi ulteriori mutamenti potrebbe essere stato influenzato da 
épddvov ‘aiuto’. Poi ancora ‘‘Nuovo contr.’’ ece. in R.I.L. UXX1IV 
pag. 685) riprende la forma 6o0ye1a alla quale accosta il topo- 
nimo Fodia del suo Saggio di toponmastica calabrese N. 535, riman- 
dando per |’accento a un suo scritto (sta in Jtalia Dialettale X. 
131) nel quale nota che voci greche in -’ws, -’ea divengono in 
bovese in -io, -ia, come le forme latine in -ia divengono, attraverso 
il greco -ia, in -ia. 

Infine il PISANI nel suo precitato articolo, criticando |’etimo 
rohlfsiano degli Scavi linguistici e la forma 6o0vde.a alla quale 
si rifé lo SCHULTZE in Kleine Schriften pag. 711, vede nel 
bovese afudia la continuazione di 6oyde1a in cui on divenuto oi é 
passato ad u, in cid coneordando il bovese con lo zaconico, |’egineta, 
il megarico e |’ateniese. 

A me invece sembra che, una volta ammessa la diretta filiazione 
del grico (a)fidé ece. e bovese afuddo ece. da 6bondd, non sia 
proprio del tutto necessario vedere nell’alternanza i/u qualeosa di 
eccezionalmente interessante. 

Escluderemo |’ipotesi *aqeawm non per il suo passaggio 
fra i verbi in -dw (é noto infatti come i verbi contratti molto 
spesso tendano a confondersi, si veda ad esempio quanto dice il 
CHATSIDAKIS in Einleitung in die ngr. Gramm. pag. 127), ma 
piuttosto per l’alternarsi di -t-/-d-/-s-(fidd/visé) che esecludendo 
la presenza di -8-, richiede necessariamente un -i- (non 
conosco infatti in grico neppure un esempio in cui 6 sia con- 
tinuato con la sibilante omorganica). Viceversa @ normale in 
grico (il bovese non é molto chiaro perché le spirantide @ di 
afudéo e afugdo possono essere gli esiti di un # divenuto in 
greco mod. spirante sonora) che un %@ _ dia una dentale od 
oeclusiva (sia sorda che sonora) o sibilante (manecano in grico le 
spiranti dentali). Si veda , ad es., da dxodovd® ‘seguire’ i 
erichi kuludd, kulusé (Sternatia, Martano, Corigliano) e akuluté 
‘id.’ (efr. Etym. Wort N. 75), e da dinjdera ‘verita’ alitia 
(Martano), alidia (Sternatia, Martignano), alis(s)ia (Corigliano), 
alissia (Calimera). Se in uno stesso paese non trovassimo tutti 
e tre gli esiti (vedi ad es. a Soleto da Oewo@ :dord, da téhw 
:telo e da daxeddavw :apesano) potremmo credere che la spirante 
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sorda @ su terreno grico si evolvesse in una zona sino a divenire 
da una parte occlusiva e dall’altra sibilante. 

A questo proposito riporto quanto scrissi nella mia Grammatica 
grica (ms.) al §46 :‘‘ Ora se tale occlusivizzazione (scil. di #) 
é pressoeché costante in posizione iniziale di parola (1’unico esem- 
pio in contrario che si conosea é sed ‘Dio’ di Soleto . . .) nel- 
l’interno di parola fra vocali invece l’originaria parte spirante di 
®@ ¢é giunta tant’oltre da dare la sibilante s. Fenomeno questo 
non nuovo nei dialetti greco-moderni (perd qui tanto iniziale che 
interno di parola) .... 

Il CHATSIDAKIS pag. 8, riportati gli stessi esempi del FOY 
per zaconico o da #, distingue |’origine di questo c < # dallo stesso 
o < @ che si trova nei dialetti dell’Italia Meridionale e dell’ Asia 
Minore, vedendo in questi ultimi un influsso straniero. 

Ma poiché il latino ed i romanzi salentini riproducono con una 
semplice occlusiva la spirante sorda dentale negli imprestiti dal 
greco, non penso che si possa giustificare la sibilante grica per 
mezzo dell’adstrato salentino: occorre invece cerearne |’origine 
nel mondo greco. 

In esso dunque notiamo che in una area fortemente maggiore 
il # é divenuto th (spirante sorda), isolatamente appare come 
In territorio grico, in principio di parola e nell’interno limitata- 
mente a una zona con centro Sternatia ed altri pochi casi di pit 
vasta diffusione, si ha sempre occlusiva, nell’interno di parola s. 
Seorgere in questo fenomeno una innovazione recenziore é facile, 
soprattutto se si pensa che la zona di Sternatia, dove tale modi- 
fiecazione assibilatrice non giunge, é anche l’area meno esposta alle 
comunicazioni ed inoltre, con il suo t/d, conservatrice della fase 
pit vicina a quella anteriore, con %#. Dovremmo ascrivere quindi 
la sibilante interna da @ ad una nuova colonizzazione giunta in 
Terra d’Otranto da zone in cui si era diffusa la innovazione o il 
vezzo di pronunziare o per #, né poi é da escludere che questo 
movimento sia da collegarsi con quelle colonie micrasiatiche che 
presumibilmente giunsero nel Salento fra i secoli VIII e X 
dopo Cristo. 

Questo incrociarsi dunque di esiti trova la sua pili semplice 
spiegazione nel fatto che a formare |’isola grica debbono essere 
confluite popolazioni dai pit disparati luoghi del mondo bizantino, 
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quindi oltre che dall’Asia Minore anche dalla Morea dove non 
era ancor spenta la pronunzia sibilante di $, continuata tutt’ora 
in zaconico. 

Talvolta poi 6- iniziale appare in grico come f- (in fidé ece.), 
ma cid non pud importare gran che. A prescindere dal fatto che 
in grico sono ben diffuse anche le forme con |’esito normale di 
6-: v- (cfr. visd, visia: si noti in proposito che hanno tale esito 
con v- tutte le forme in cui $: s e cid forse ed evitare |’omofonia 
con fisé: quo®@ ‘soffiare’), é sotto certi punti di vista, normale 
in grico la alternanza di spiranti labiali sorde con le corrispon- 
denti sonore ed ancora, come dird dopo, con altre articolazioni 
labiali. E il caso, solo per citare pochi esempi, di gk. Sifalo: 
‘‘bruseolo’’: oxi6akov ‘immondizia’ e di gk. trifo, trifuléo, 
sal. (Novoli strifuldre ‘strofinare’: gm. toi6w ‘id.’ e, dalla 
stessa radice, sal. (Minervino di Lecce) trifulu ’sp. di dolee nata- 
lizio-’. Ma gli esempi di 6:f sono tutti intervocalici, per cui 
si pud pensare che da *avidé si sia avuto afidé donde,, per suc- 
cessiva aferesi della a- prostetica, si ebbe fidd. 

Essendo dunque normali tanto le continuazioni di 6 con f, 
che quelle di # con d/t, credo che non sia necessario, per spiegare 
afidd, parlare di metatesi del modo di articolazione. 

Nei dialetti salentini (Novoli ad es.) si ha una continuazione 
del grico avisia in visia ‘mereé’, sopra tutto usata nella espressione 
idiomatica stdre alla visia te uno ‘rimettersi a qualeuno, essere 
alla mereé di qualeuno (per averne doni, aiuto ece.)’ 


Oltre a questa forma con spirante sonora iniziale, vi é anche 
quella con nasale labiale: misia ‘id.’, forma pit usata della prima. 
Questa alternanza non é rara ne in parole salentine né, in quelle 
griche. 

Ritornando ancora ad afudia, afidia ece., é interessante il vo- 
calismo della sillaba pretonica, 

Lo SCHULZE vedeva nel vocalismo del bov. -w- la continuazione 
di forme con -ovn- del greco egiziano; il PISANI invece pensa 
che 1’u bovese sia ‘‘da -ov per -or-’, con la conservazione di 
una pronunzia arcaicizzante che si riscontrerebbe altrove in za- 
conico, egineta, megarese, ateniese ecc. 

E innanzi tutto da osservare che il CHATSIDAKIS esplicita- 
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mente si oppone alla tesi che farebbe della pronunzia velare di 
-v- una caratteristica arcaica e pensi invece che (KHinleitung ece. 
pag. 107) ‘‘ist der u-Laut hysterogen und muss der Nachbarschaft 
der Labiale, Gutturale und Palatale, der Betonung und dgl. seinen 
Existenzgrund verdanken ... .’’ né poi esclude altre origini, 
negando sempre la diretta filiazione dal greco antico. 


Ma c’é ancora di pit: normalmente in greco moderno on é 
da considerarsi ancora dittongo (leggi ot) distinto da ot pro- 
nunziato i (efr. THUMB Handbuch d. ngr. Volkspr. §3b). Il 
grico conserva anche esso le normali continuazioni dei nuovi dit- 
tonghi neo-greci (per lo pil di carattere secondario, dovuti cioé 
alla caduta di consonanti intermedie) cfr. loia ‘parole’ :gm. Adyia. 
Dovrebbe quindi in grico on esser continuato da oi e cosi in 
bovese. Invece in questo caso troviamo li -i- e qui -u-. 


Evidentemente siamo di fronte ad una contrazione. E noto che 
vocali contigue possano anche in g.m. contrarsi, ma |’esito normale 
della contrazione di 0+ é o: tale risultanza non appare mai nel 
nostro caso nei due dialetti italioti (non é da escludersi qui una 
dissimilazione di forme per evitare la consonanza con fodia ‘fuoco’: 
g.m. mwtia ‘id.’, infatti anche da 6onte1a avremmo dovuto avere 
“fodia). Troviamo cosi gli stessi esiti della contrazione di o1 in 
(Sternatia, Corigliano e, Calimera) vidi da g.m. 6otdwv ‘bue’, 
contro il grico vidi da g.m. 6ovS:. Non é possible per vidi pensare 
ad una assimilazione progressiva per il fatto che qui il passaggio 
di u ad ¢t avviene in sillaba tonica. 


Si pud forse pensare che, sentito il bisogno di contrarre il nuovo 
dittongo, la riduzione non si fece secondo le regole della contra- 
zione neo-greca, ma secondo cid che era avvenuto nella prima mo- 
nottongazione per cui ot fu pronunziato i. Da questo punto di 
vista la forma grica con -t- é normale e quella bovese secondaria 
e forse anche dovuta ad influssi fonetici romanzi. 

Monottongatosi dunque ad -i- il dittongo -o7-, il nuovo suono 
passd ad -u- in bovese, poiché, cfr. sopra la testimonianza del 
CHATSIDAKIS, qualsiasi voeale in vicinanza di labiale, gutturale, 
palatale si pud velarizzare in greco moderno, né mancano in grico 
esempi di -i->-u- sia atono che tonico; citerd dditulo: ‘dattero’ 
:Sdxtuhos, (a) fsunnd ‘svegliare’: (&)Evav@, fuska ‘loppa’:pioxa 
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kuddiura ‘panetto tondo’: xodAiea xoMovoa’, sucéa ‘-fico (albero)’ 
:o(o)uxéa, XYrusdfi ‘oro’: yo(o)vodgi, e yo(o)vod (solo a Cali- 
mera) ece. 

Ma oltre a questa giustificazione, afudia pud essere spiegato dalla 
alternanza nel Salento di i pretonico con uw; se ne veda un esempio 
nella carta 235 dell’AIS in eui ‘lievito’ é nei punti 762, 765 eee. 
krigsénte (a questo si accosta il novolese krisitiru ‘id.’-) e nei punti 
749 (Capo di Leuca) krusénte, 875 a 896 (in Sicilia) krusénti; in- 
oltre nel punto 729 (barese) luvat“ a cui si aggiunga anche il sal. 
(Campi) lludtu contro llidtu del punto 738. 


Soltanto quindi in un secondo momento in bovese *afidia é 
divenuto afudia e cid per la vicinanza della labiale o per la vela- 
rizzazione di 7 pretonica. 

Neanche per il gk. est ‘tu’ si pud pensare ad una ininterrotta 
tradizione magnogreca nel Salento per spiegare in questa parola 
il vocalismo della tonica -% invece della normale *-i. (Noto inoltre 
che la prostetica e-, comune anche al g.m., é dovuta ad analogia 

vm; a Corigliano isi si deve alla alternanza eminentemente 
salentina fra i/e in sillaba atona (pretonica) efr.finwééu/ 
ent Non é rara pero la forma senza prostesi sti.) Se si pensa 
in maneanza di tale sostituzione di u ad i i pronomi di seconda 
persona grichi (esu, esi) sarebbero del tutto omofoni (*esi, 
esi), la sostituzione di cui sopra apparira necessaria. Né mancano 
poi altri dialetti neo-greci, ad es, Cipro (é)oo0(vov), che abbiano 
in questo pronome -i. 

Altra cosa che merita attenzione in afidia é lo spostamento di 
accento. Gia se ne occupd il CHATSIDAKIS; a me non resta che 
approvare quello che egli dice (op. cit. pag. 433): “dxor6eia, 
Gqovdeio st. dxoibeva, (&)6oryFe1n sagt man in Unteritalien, dAnieia 
im Pontos’ (Eivaguévys Ilavyv. 42); diese sind wohl von dxeubdc, 
borides, dAnddc neu gebildet,’’ si pud aggiungere solo che queste 
forme fanno, in quanto, alla desinenza, sistema con fsiyoria 
‘separazione’, fotia ‘fuoco’, sporia ‘porea (termine agricolo)’ ece. 
(Cfr. il gia citato ALESSIO in JT. Dial. X 131. 


O. PARLANGELI. 
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*Chiamo grico il dialetto greco moderno parlato in Italia, in provincia 
di Lecce, a Nord-Ovest di Otranto, da 25 mila persone discendenti da coloni 
greci immigrati in Terra d’Ottranto, come lo credo, fra il VII e il IX 
secolo dopo Cristo. 

7A proposito di questa ultima parola, mi verrebbe di riattaccare a 
nohduna, (accus. sing.) il grico e salentino (Novoli puddika ‘pane roton- 
deggiante’ che il ROHLF'S Etym. Wort. N., 1833 deriva da sxz@doc ‘Fiillen, 
junges Tier’, ingannato evidentemente dalla presunta spiegazione che 
egli stesso ne da (‘Brot., da der Form eines Huhnes dhnelt’ il che, per 
quanto io sappia, non corrisponde a verita); appare soltanto piuttosto 
anormale l’alternanza fra il greco x- ed il salentino p-. IL PISANI 
perd mette in relazione il xoAA -di xoAAovea e di xdAAixa, ambedue in- 
dicanti una specie di pane, con il latino collus ed il gotico hals, 
scartando |’etimo normalmente assegnato a queste parole (*qvel-). (Per 
Valternarsi di pu- con ku- in salentino cfr. il sal, puméta “aquilone” da 
céméta—Nella “Denominazioni del pane ecc. del GOIDANICH, Bologna 
1914, manca il termine puddika.) 

*Non @ la prima volta che il Ponto e il Salento innovano d’accordo, 
si tratta dunque non della conservazione di un antico fenomeno, ma 
piuttosto di una forma innovata, di una particolarita che i Coloni bisantini 
giunti nel Salento han portato con sé. 
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by World War II (Vittorini, Pratolini, Brancati, Renata Vigand, 
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WaALLAcE K. Frerauson: The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five 
Centuries of Interpretation. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. 429. 
This is the first history, in English, of the Renaissance concept. That 


the time was ripe for a work of this kind is shown by the fact that almost 
simultaneously an analogous volume was published in Holland (Nordholt, 
H.S., Het Beeld der Renaissance:een historiographische Studie, Amster- 
dam, Querich, 1948: reviewed by A. Hyma, American Historical Review, 
1949, pp. 870-1). The last number of the Catholic Historical Review (vol. 
XXXV, 1950, n.4, pp. 377-407) carries a rich article by H. S. Lucas on 
the same topic (“The Renaissance: a review of some views’’). 

Ferguson’s book holds particular interest for all students of Italian 
culture, and is pre-eminently fitted to broaden their visual angles. The 
author discloses unusual gifts of analytical exposition and synthetic 
summation. The proteus-like avatars of the Renaissance concept through 
five centuries of learned interpretation would have dismayed a less 
courageous researcher: Ferguson draws ex fumo lucem. 

Ferguson is, in general, superbly informed on all phases of Renais- 
sance scholarship, past and present: two trends of modern Italian re- 
search have, however, escaped him. The first is represented by studies 
on Renaissance religiosity, and on reformatory and “heretical” move- 
ments: I have in mind such names as Corsano, Ruffini, Lemmi, Canti- 
mori, Radetti, etc.; the other, by studies in the political thought of the 
Italian Renaissance: Ercole, Curcio (“La politica italiana del Quattro- 
cento.” Firenze, Novissima, 1932, is an important book), De Mattei, etc. 

Personal inclinations have impelled Ferguson in the direction of 
research typified by the studies of Hans Baron, for whom he records his 
justified admiration (correlation of history of ideas with social, political, 
and economic history viewpoints). It would have been worthwhile, in 
this connection, to stress the pioneer role played, among the burckhardtians, 
by Eberhard Gothein (1853-1923): see biography by his wife, Marie 
Louise, 1931), the celebrated historian of the Counter-Reformation (‘“‘Staat 
und Gesellschaft des Zeitalters der Reformation,” Berlin-Leipzig, 1908: 
Italian translation 1928, reprinted 1930). Gothein was the first to explore 
the cultural developments of the Renaissance in South Italy (only a 
partial Italian translation of his work on that subject exists: the whole 
text was republished by Salin in 1924). Gothein takes foremost rank among 
the continuators of Burckardt’s conception of Kulturgeschichte. Nor 
should Ferguson have left out of account Max Weber’s scintillating pages 
on the structure of the early Renaissance city, which have exerted a 
certain influence, among others, over Baron (Ferguson mentions von 
Martin’s dependence upon Weber). 

The chapters which embody the most considerable amount of original 
source-research are the two liminary ones on The Early Humanist Tra- 
dition in Italy and on The Humanist Tradition as altered by Northern 
Humanism and the Reformation. Together with the articles by H. Wei- 
singer (which Ferguson quotes in his bibliography, and to which should 
be added Weisinger’s “Renaissance Accounts of the Revival of Learning,” 
Studies in Philology (1948), XLV, pp. 105-118), these chapters constitute 
truly excellent introductions to the protohistory of the Renaissance 


concept. 
The chapter on Burckhardt is first rate. Hyma takes exception to 
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Ferguson’s interpretation of Symonds, which, to me, seems correct. It 
might have been pointed out that Symonds was also influenced by 
De Sanctis. 

The section of The Burckhardatian tradition in the history of Literature 
and Art is skimpy. Among Italian literary historians, only De Sanctis 
is treated; Settembrini (1813-1877) is passed over in silence, and no 
word is given to Carducci, Bartoli (1933-1894), ete. Here, Getto’s Storia 
delle storie letterarie (Milano, Bompiani, 1942) might have stood Fergu- 
son in good stead. 

Ferguson’s remarks on De Sanctis reveal that he has rather im- 
perfectly grasped De S.’ relation to Burckardt, and the dissimilarities 
which distinguish the Italian from the Swiss thinker. Especially notable, 
in its lack of comprehension, is Ferguson’s inability to connect De S.’ 
admiration for Machiavelli’s realism with De S.’ patriotic fervor. A 
moment of reflection on the kinship which De S.’ attitude towards Machia- 
velli bears to that of Fichte towards the Florentine Secretary would have 
clarified the problem. 

Ferguson points out that the generality of 19th century historians 
are dogmatically convinced of the duality of vernacular and Latin 
literature during the Renaissance. Perhaps a qualifying touch might 
have been introduced: Settembrini, on this question, voices a sharply 
dissenting opinion (see: Lezioni di Letteratura italiana, edited by V. 
Piccoli, Torino, Utet, 1927, vol. I, p. 245). 

One “lode” that should not have been left unexploited is that of the 
notices of Burckhardt’s Kultur which were printed shortly after its 
appearance in the original text, and after its publication in translations. 
Ferguson mentions the compte-rendu by Emile Gebhart (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1885), but fails to stress its originality. In Germany, the most 
thought-laden of critical notices was penned by Dilthey: see Aufgang 
des geschichtlichen Bewusstseins: . ugendaufsaetze und Erinncrungen, in: 
Gesammelte Schriften, vol. IX, “Weipzig-Teubner, 1936, pp. 70-76. This 
Dilthey item seems to have escaped the attention of the majority of the 
students of the Renaissance concept. 

One misses a discussion of <he ideas on the Renaissance set forth by 
Chabod, and Garin. Garin has contributed essential elucidations to the 
problem of Renaissance religiosity (reacting partly against Toffanin): 
see review, in Logos, vol. 25, 1942, pp. 233-25, by P. Prini, of Garin’s 
Il Rinascimento italiano (Milano, ISPI, 1%41). Chabod, besides drawing 
a masterly sketch of the Renaissance concept in his article Rinascimento 
in the Enciclopedia Italiana, bas placed scholars in his debt by giving 
(in a collective volume entitled Problemi storici ed orientamenti sto- 
riografict, Como, Cavalleri, 1942), a highly serviceable conspectus of the 
modern Italian output in the Renaissance field. Ferguson’s work could 
have gained by contact with Chabod’s essay (see review by Walter 
Kienast in Historische Zeitschrift, April 1949, pp. 121-24). 

Substantial intellectual fare is afforded by Ferguson’s final chapter, 
which contains important conclusions. Of signal value is the bibliography 
(pp. 398-407), listing “studies on the origin and development of the 
concepts Middle Ages and Renaissance, discussion of various trends of 
interpretation, and review of recent literature on the Renaissance.” 

ELio GIANTURCO 


Washington, D. C. 
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CHARLES S. SINGLETON: An Essay on the Vita Nuova. Cambridge, Mass. 
Published for the Dante Society by the Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. vi-168. 

This earnest, scholarly, and often beautiful little book has been criti- 
cally and severely reviewed by so many highly competent scholars that 
to say anything further concerning it would seem like flogging a dead 
horse.’ Yet its purpose is an excellent one: to try to present the Vita 
Nuova to modern readers as the thirteenth century must have seen it. 
Others have done it before; I tried to do the same thing in a paper that 
I presented before the Dante Society of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
May 1948, long before I had read Mr. Singleton’s book, and in an entirely 
different way. At that time I said, “Dante scholars have... interposed 
their modern secularist selves between Dante and his poetry... .’? So 
that I am wholeheartedly sympathetic with the purpose of this book and 
with the religious atmosphere in which it is bathed. 

Why is it, then, that the book fails to satisfy one as an explanation 
of the Vita Nuova? For several reasons, I think, some of which have 
been already pointed out by others in a masterly way, some of which 
have not been seen, so far as I know. The device of making it appear 
that Dante is a scribe copying a manuscript is original and alluringly 
fanciful. It would appeal to one’s imagination were it not that Mr. 
Singleton labours too hard at it so that it becomes forced, tedious, 
involved, and really succeeds only in obscuring the original Dante. (The 
best criticism of this aspect of Singleton’s essay is that by Shaw and 
E. R. Vincent.) 

A second reason why it fails is because the essay claims too much: 
it claims to have found the interpretation of the Vita Nuova, having 
successfully shunned the pitfalls of “realists” and “allegorists.” Yet much 
that Mr. Singleton says has been said before, and to the note (p. 117) 
that “A great deal has been written on the Vita Nuova; so much, indeed, 
that by now it is nearly impossible to hold any opinion on its interpreta- 
tion without discovering in the mass of writing which has accumulated 
about it at least a dozen views in some measure opposed to one’s own,” 
it should have been added, in all fairness, “or at least a dozen views in 
some measure strikingly similar to one’s own.” For example, is there 
any good Dante scholar who questions the central importance of Beatrice’s 
death in the Vita Nuova? Yet, Mr. Singleton (pp. 6ff.) seems to think 
it is his original discovery, even as he seems to think he is the first to 
have discovered a “proem” in Dante’s youthful little book.’ I find that 
the marginal notes I have made in my copy of Singleton’s essay often 
read, “All this is old stuff.” 

The third fundamental fault with the book is its apparent confusion 
as to what Christian Love really is. Since the main theme of the essay 
is the development from the love of Provencal poetry to Christian caritas, 
this makes the lack of clarity in Mr. Singleton’s concept rather disastrous. 
Father Walsh has already justly called attention to this fundamental 
fault, and Professor Bigongiari has shown how and why Singleton fails 
to develop his thesis convincingly. On this subject it would have profited 
Mr. Singleton to have read Dr. Denomy’s “The Heresy of Courtly Love,” 
Monsignor Semper’s “Dante’s Creed of Spiritual Love,” Father d’Arcy’s 
all-important work, “The Mind and Heart of Love,” or even to have 
listened occasionally to the most humble priest talk on Christian Love. 
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I add this last item, not in order to be facetious on a serious subject, 
but simply to emphasize the fact that, in my opinion, no one familiar 
even with the rudiments of Christian dogma on this subject could have 
gone so far astray. When Mr. Singleton can write in three consecutive 
sentences: “The Divine Comedy in itself can tell us what saints and 
mystics and Christian theologians thought of love. Love is God. God is 
love.” (p. 61), he confesses to his complete incomprehension and reveals 
how great is the gulf that separates him from the very saints, mystics 
and theologians whom he quotes. 

It is when one comes upon such startling incomprehensions as the 
one just discussed that one finds oneself, almost against one’s will, sud- 
denly losing faith in Singleton’s essay. Take the matter of Singleton’s 
concept of the “God of Love” in Vita Nuova XII in which Professor 
Shaw has already pointed out some disastrous flaws.‘ Singleton presents 
the “God of Love” as a Christian God, and, apparently, finds no obstacle 
in doing this, since he writes (p. 122): “To see, moreover, that an 
attribute of the Christian Deity has here been accorded to the God of 
Love demands no more of any reader than what the reading of poetry 
usually demands.” Perhaps this would be true of most modern poetry, 
but even the most modern of minds would find it a bit hard to imagine 
that the glorious white figure of Vita Nuova XII is acting like the 
Christian God when, knowing the future, he weeps because Beatrice is 
to die. God wept over Jerusalem and he is no doubt weeping over the 
world today, but He does not weep when a Beatrice is to die. When 
such a creature dies there are no tears in Heaven anywhere, only peace, 
What was lacking is now there. The weeping is on earth only. That is 
the meaning of the third canzone of the Vita Nuova: 


Ché luce de la sua umilitate 

Passd li cieli con tanta vertute, 

Che fé maravigliar l’etterno sire, 

Si che dolce disire 

Lo giunse di chiamar tanta salute; 

E fella di qua gill « sé venire, 

Perché vedea ch’esta vita noiosa 

Non era degna di si gentil cosa. 

Pianger di doglia e sospirar d’angoscia 
Mi strugge ’] core ovunque sol mi trovo, 
Si che ne ’ncrescerebbe a chi m’audesse: 
E quale é@ stata la mia vita, poscia 

Che la mia donna andd nel secol novo, 
Lingua non é che dicer lo sapesse: 


Still another fundamental fault with Mr. Singleton’s book is the con- 
fused way in which he labours to show up the heavy-footed fumblings of 
the so-called “biographical” school. Who would ever imagine that Mr. 
Singleton’s illustrious predecessor, Charles H. Grandgent, belongs to this 
much-to-be-abhorred school? That is precisely where he has been relegated 
by Leo Spitzer’ to whom the author of this book acknowledges a special 
debt (p. 117). So that when Mr. Singleton writes: “The temptation to 
regard this book as a biographical document will no doubt prove always 
too much for any of its readers, and we shall have to learn a certain 
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resignation before such questions which will surely continue to be 
addressed to this text” (pp. 31-32), we can understand how far-sweeping 
his reform in this matter is to be. Happily, being a good Dante scholar, 
Mr. Singleton contradicts himself on this point on several occasions, 
as, for example, when he writes: “A poem ... does not come solely 
from the mind of the poet. It arises out of the poet’s experience in the 
world.” (p. 51) Here Mr. Singleton is no longer writing nonsense. There 
are many such substantial bits in the essay and as I look through my copy I 
find that I have jotted the word “good” in the margins in many places, 
especially from pp. 103 to the end. 

But when Mr. Singleton writes: “Here is a point in Dante studies 
where one has learned to expect the “realist” to enter with heavy step, 
demanding to know what all this really means. He has little time to waste 
with fancy; he is after the truth and the facts are the truth.” (p. 31), 
he seems to forget entirely that that is precisely the inexorable way in 
which the Church deals with all religious experience. She tolerates no 
hocus-pocus, no flights of fancy; the experience has to be real. She is 
very hard-headed on insisting on factual truth. The mystic understands 
that all the occurrences in Time have a true significance which, so long 
as he remains in Time, he sees as in a glass darkly, except for a rare 
momentary contact with Reality when he is fortunate enough to be 
granted it. But there must be events in Time; he does not build on thin 
air. After all, everything that happened to St. Augustine, as recorded 
in the Confessions, is true; after his conversion he saw these occurrences 
in their real significance. With Dante the turning point came with 
Beatrice’s death; after that, the most insignificant events of his life up 
to that point appear to him in their real, inner, spiritual meaning, 
even when he realizes that he still sees as in a glass darkly and that 
they may have a further meaning that for the present cannot be seen. 
(As, for example, in the explanation of the relation of the number nine 
to Beatrice when Dante concludes his discussion with: “Forse ancora 
per pitt sottile persona si vederebbe in cid pil sottile ragione; ma questa 
é quella ch’io ne veggio, e che pili mi piace” (XXIX). It is the way with 
all contemplatives, all mystics, all deeply religious people. Singleton 
himself understands this, since he quotes several passages from the 
mystics that tell precisely the same thing, and especially the beautiful 
one from Hugh of St. Victor: “But just as some illiterate man who sees 
an open book, looks at the figvres, but does not recognize the letters: 
just so the foolish and natural man, who does not perceive the things 
of God, sees outwardly in these visible creatures the appearance but 
does not inwardly understand the reason.” (p. 39) Similar passages may 
be found in the writings of all the mystics from St. Paul to Rufus Jones 
and Thomas Merton in our day. I have heard the same ideas expressed 
by spiritual directors at retreats. 


There are many other points that might be taken up: I agree com- 
pletely with Mr. Singleton that Dante’s concept of Love and Cavalcanti’s 
are at two opposite poles, but I think that Guinizelli belongs with 
Dante. The difference between the two, and it is a wide one, is, it seems 
to me, simply one of intensity, depth, sincerity and poetic power. In 
Dante Love was, potentially, at least, really as strong as Death. That 
is why in the Vita Nuova Dante is already a greater poet than his friends. 
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A minor point: I wonder why Singleton translates “secondo alcuna 
proporzione” (p. 59) “in some proportion” when Dante is using the 
Italian equivalent for the scholastic “secundum aliquam proportionem”? 
(cf. McKenzie’s edition of the V.N. p. 114). 

A more important point: in Convivio II, XII Dante tells that after 
Beatrice’s death he began to read for consolation, first Boethius and 
then Cicero, and that, although the going was at first difficult for him, 
he was finally able to grasp the meaning of these two books due to the 
art of grammar in which he had been schooled and thanks somewhat 
to his own intellectual ability. (“E avvegna che duro mi fosse ne la prima 
entrare ne la loro sentenza, finalmente v’entrai tanto entro, quanto 
l’arte di grammatica ch’io avea e un poco di mio ingegno potea fare; 
per lo quale ingegno molte cose, quasi come sognando, gid vedea, si come 
ne la Vita Nuova si pud vedere.”) In this way the young poet found 
not only a remedy for his tears but something even better, as one who, 
looking for silver finds gold. It was in this way, he tells us, that he 
became acquainted with philosophy which, helped by Boethius, he came 
to imagine as a “donna gentile” who lured him more and more. It was 
thus that he was led to frequent the schools run by the religious teachers 
where philosophy was taught, and to attend the discussions of philoso- 
phers. (“E da questo imaginare cominciai ad andare la dov’ella si 
dimostrava veracemente, cioé ne le scuole de li religiosi e a le disputa- 
zioni de li filosofanti .. .”) If we are to take Dante at his word, then, 
at the time he was writing the Vita Nuova he could not possibly have 
read all the philosophical, mystical and theological writers from whose 
works Mr. Singleton quotes (St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Hugh of St. 
Victor etc. etc. etc.) as having influenced Dante. This serious objection 
has already been pointed out by McKenzie and Shaw. It is a valid 
objection, it seems to me, and yet it is good that Mr. Singleton has 
brought all these philosophical and mystical writers together here, for 
even if Dante when he was writing the Vita Nuova; had certainly not 
read a single one of them, nevertheless, he was the product of a philo- 
sophical, theological and religious milieu that had been formed by these 
very writings. That is why they make such convincing reading when 
one relates them to Dante even at the Vita Nuova stage. Yet one does 
not have to have read them to sense, as Byron did, that Dante’s youthful 
work is the “prayer-book of Love.” 

This essay, then, is both disappointing and promising. Those of us 
who loved Mr. Singleton’s predecessor, Professor Grandgent, for having 
given us Dante unobscured by any personal and lyrical whimsicalities 
(as only a rich personality, a first-rate scholar, and a great teacher can) 
fervently hope that as the dross clears away the promise will prevail. 

ANGELINE H. LoGrRaAsso 


Bryn Mawr College 


1The reviews I have seen of it are those by Paolo Milano (The Nation, 
April 1949); K. McKenzie (Speculum, July 1949); G. G. Walsh (Thought, 
December 1949); D. Bigongiari (Romanic Review, December 1949); E. R. 
Vincent (The Modern Language Review, January 1950); J. E. Shaw 
(Modern Language Notes, April 1950). 
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21 should have said, of course, “some Dante scholars,” since it is 
clear that many (Casella, d’Ancona, Salvadori, Marigo, Grandgent, to pick 
only a few that come to mind) certainly cannot be said to fall under that 
category. The paper was the first chapter of a longer study on which 


I am engaged. 
* For more on the “proem” see McKenzie’s review. 


*Italica, June 1947. 
°Cf., for example, Leo Spitzer, “The Farcical Elements in Inferno, 
Cantos XXI-XXIII’ in Modern Language Notes, February 1944, pp. 


86-87 fn. 5. 


GrorGio Perroccu!, Matteo Bandello, Vartista e il novelliere. Firenze, 
Felice Le Monnier, 1949, 184 p. 


Il caso del Bandello, questo, sconcertante domenicano finito vescovo 
ad Agen dopo una vita la cui serenita spirituale fu solo pari alle contur- 
bazioni sanguinose che la ricinsero, ¢ esemplare nella storia della cultura 
italiana. Nulla in lui dell’assillo religioso tassesco, o del disperato tenta- 
tivo ad aristotelica e cattolica unit& che accompagna la vicenda di 
pensiero della Controriforma, dal Galilei ad A. Piccolomini, dal Sarpi 
al Campanella. Anche di una crisi religiosa che lo condusse in prima 
gioventi al chiostro non abbiamo reale documento. La sua vocazione 
vera egli la trovd presto: le Novelle, in cui riversd e quasi sfogd la 
limpidité stessa della sua vita, la mediocrita del suo pensiero, la prov- 
visorieta dei suoi problemi interiori. Un sano buon senso lo sostiene 
(altri l’ha attribuito alla suo origine lombarda), un’attenzione al fatto 
in sé, spoglio di premesse e sviluppi consequenziali, e una gioia garbata 
di raccontare; tutte qualita e limiti che in certo modo lo ricollegano al- 
l’Ariosto e al Boccaccio: ma con quali importanti riserve! Dell’Ariosto 
egli non ha l’abbandono artistico pieno, la felicissima sbozzatura di carat- 
teri, la grazia melodiosa del tessuto narrativo, il sorriso fine che dissolve 
in ironia lieve l’aureola sfolgorante degli eroi. Come del Boccaccio gli 
manca generalmente l’arguzia e il colorito del racconto, sostenuto da 
un lavorio vivacissimo di dati psicologici che vanno da un guizzo d’espres- 
sione a un gesto e una frase rivelatori di ambienti e personaggi fin 


nelle sfumature. 

Narratore pitti grossolano e prosaico, il Bandello ha una sorta di 
intuito giornalistico, capace di guardare alla novitd in se stessa (la 
“novella” ha questa giustificazione), al dato esterno pili che al disegno 
intimo; ed @ quasi sempre schivo del crescendo della tragedia o della 
comicita, che insapora potentemente il racconto boccaccesco. II suo 
dramma @é preparato con attenzione soltanto se fu scelto a vero centro 
della novella, come in Giulia da Gazuolo o Francesco Totto; la descri- 
zione psicologica pochissime volte @ delicatamente studiata (si veda 
l’amore che sboccia in un’ingenua fanciulla e la rende donna: Elena in 
II, 41 o Adelasia in II,27). In complesso la sua novella @ cronachistica 
e discontinua, ricca di spunti proposti ed abbandonati. Rielaborata su 
moltissime fonti, essa cosi servira felicemente al successivo attingervi 
di uno Shakespeare o di un Lope de Vega. II fatto piccante, l’avventura 
salace, la beffa atroce o il tiro birbone, una volta detti, si direbbe fac- 
ciano perdere al Bandello ogni ulteriore interesse o gusto al racconto. 
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Donde quelle soluzioni frettolose, tambureggianti di vendette gia scontate 
o senza sugo, di conformistici e ipocriti adattamenti al fatto compiuto 
e all’adulterio, di pacificazioni repentine e insodisfacenti; e vorremmo 
attribuirle non tanto ad accidia di scrittore, ma ad una troppo sagace 
economia di motivi, buoni per un’altra intera novella. 

Quel che tradisce comunque il Bandello, respingendolo assai pid in 
gil’ del suo grande modello trecentesco, @ il moraleggiare continuo e 
contradittorio con cui egli raffredda la sua pagina, o la spezza sul meglio, 
come se indulgesse ad artificio da scrittorello d’appendice, e pid che 
ammaestrare volesse aguzzar l’interesse al racconto interrotto. Moralismo 
d’accatto, sovente, e sempre assai diverso dall’invisibile e pur presente 
vena morale che corre per la novella del Boccaccio, e la rinsangua senza 
appesantirla. 

Abbiamo dunque nel Bandello, dicevamo, il documento di una disper- 
sione, di una scissione fra moralita artistica e religiosita, che vale a 
distinguere il Rinascimento dallo spirito della controriforma; e spiega 
del primo l’incapacita di difesa e di ricostruzione dinanzi al luteranesimo. 
Non che si possa dedurne, come frettolosamente fece il De Sanctis, un 
quadro di‘“immoralita” del secolo, che sarebbe stato immerso nel pit 
completo indifferentismo morale; di questa interpretazione critica fece 
giustizia il Toffanin col suo Cinquecento e la sua Storia dell’Umanesimo. 
Ai problemi generali sul Bandello si era poi aggiunta in altri, come il 
Di Francia e il Parodi, l’assidua ricerca di fonti, che @ risultata esaurita 
dall’angustia del metodo, e ha per esempio sopravalutato le posticce 
“dedicatorie,” trascurando di dar rilievo al meglio del novelliere. 

Merita dunque che si dia risalto al generoso tentativo di Giorgio 
Petrocchi, che col suo volume aggiunge un nuovo, interessante contributo 
agli studi sul Bandello. I] suo @ un saggio acuto, bene informato e 
documentato anche bibliograficamente, con una ricchezza di spunti che 
rivela una felice attitudine di scrittore. Vi si ricercano sottilmente “le 
prime fila del dialogare bandelliano nei ricordi culturali scolastici” 
(p. 10), con un’analisi storica e psicologica in sostanza abbastanza persua- 
siva. Vi sono @ vero, alcune tendenze estetizzanti, venute forse al 
Petrocchi dal Flora (che alla splendida edizione delle Novelle edita da 
Mondadori ha dedicato una lunga introduzione e un commento paziente): 
ma la tesi del libro si svolge limpida, e muovendo da quella di Toffanin 
(moralita dell’uomo Bandello distinta dal suo mondo fantastico), mira 
a disegnare, attraverso quattro sugosi capitoli e una postilla, i contorni 
dell’artista sempre alla luce dell’educazione tomistica, che giammai si 
rinnegherebbe, e sempre invece prenderebbe il buon vescovo nelle perples- 
sita morali della Controriforma (v.p.152). 

Il Petrocchi intende cosi ricostruire “il sentimento religioso” del B. 
in rapporto al suo “materiale umano”; e 14 dove altri aveva parlato di 
“neghittosita morale” e di “vena narrativa che si ravviva e rischiara solo 
nel sottinteso erotico” . ..e non vuol rinunziare a queste risorse per 
un pregiudizio morale,” egli afferma con vivacita: “che poi l’oscenit& 
e il sottinteso erotico siano il centro alimentatore e coordinatore della 
sua arte, non é vero affatto.” (p.149-50) 

A noi pare che quella neghittosita sia confermata nel Bandello non 
dalla sua vita di religioso, assolutamente casta, bensi proprio dal suo 
continuo, lieto indulgere all’elemento lascivo, che meglio pare scaldargli 
la fantasia. Egli invero si scusa si della licenziosita delle sue novelle, 
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ma non del compiacimento suo nel raccontarle (II,11); e quando cerca 
di adattar loro un intento morale, mostra la corda: “ogni sorta di per- 
sone... , lasciate le sconce cose, debbiano vivere onestamente: veg- 
gendosi per lo piu che l’operazioni triste e viziose o tardi o per tempo 
restano punite.. .” (III,Prefaz.) E del resto, il Bandello é un narratore 
cortigiano e frettoloso, che ha trovato il suo pubblico avido del nuovo, 
dell’interessante, e desideroso di gustar meglio il racconto sentendone 
il fondamento storico. “Non son favole, ma vere istorie,” egli dice, con 
poca verita; e cerca il suo documento e il suo spunto vagabondando per 
i libri e per I’Italia, e soprattuto interrogando il Decamerone, che gli é@ 
maestro di ambienti e di lingua, Letture superficiali, certo, e solo di 
cid che pid risponde alla propria fondamentale semplicita: ecco perché 
il Machiavelli nelle sue mani si rimpicciolisce e naufraga nel particolare 
esterno dell’inettitudine al comandare: “Messer Niccold quel di ci tenne 
al sole pit di due ore a bada per ordinar tre mila fanti secondo quel- 
l’ordine che aveva scritto, e mai non gli venne fatto di potergli ordi- 
nare...” (1,40); ed ecco perché il dramma di Lutero gli suggerisce solo 
fuggevoli e frigide notazioni di cronista: “(Lutero) e i suoi seguaci 
aprono la via d’un vivere licenzioso e lascivo” (III,10); “(egli) ha contro 
la Chiesa alzate le corna” (III,62). 

Nonostante queste nostre osservazioni marginali, diamo atto dunque 
a Giorgio Petrocchi di aver riacceso, col suo ampio ed equilibrato saggio, 
la discussione intorno al pit celebre novelliere del Rinascimento. E che 
sia una discussione ricca di sviluppi originali lo ha dimostrato anche 


l’interesse con cui i vari ambienti di critica hanno accolto il suo lavoro. 
GIULIO VALLESE 


Universita di Napoli 


GIUSEPPE PETRAGLIONE: Momenti e figure di Storia Pugliese. Con profilo 
biografico dell’autore a cura di Luigi De Secly. Pubblicazioni sotto 
gli auspici del Liceo “P. Colonna” a cura degli amici del Libro, dirette 
da Aldo Vallone. Galatina, 1949-1950. 


Chi scrive ebbe la fortuna di sedere accanto a Giuseppe Petraglione 
in una cerimonia solenne che accolse studiosi e amatori della Puglia 
“piana”: la commemorazione del poeta Umberto Fraccacreta a San Severo 


di Puglia, il 24 marzo 1947. 

Il presente volume raccoglie sette articoli gid apparsi nella rivista 
Iapigia, organo pit autorevole della cultura apula. L’introduzione della 
stampa in Puglia @ studiata, nella prime pagine, con precisione d’infor- 
mazioni storiche e con note esplicative non poche. Alla prima, fugace 
apparizione della stampa in Puglia, avvenuta a Bari nel 1535 per opera 
del francese Gilberto Nehou, seguirono le stamperie di Giovanni Ber- 
nardino Desa, a Copertino, nel 1580, e di Giulio Cesare Ventura, a Bari, 
nei primi anni del secolo XVII. “Tentativi coraggiosi,” questi, che 
portarono alle imprese tipografiche di Trani e di Lecce rispettivamente 
con Lorenzo Valeri e Pietro Micheli. 

Il secondo saggio tratta della Soria della disfida di Barletta e pre- 
cisamente della quistione della nazionalita di Grajano d’Asti. Viene 
poi lo studio del 1943 sui rapporti di Mazzini col Colonnello Camillo 
Gaetano Perotti, torinese di nascita e pugliese per nozze e carriera. 
Sulla prigionia del Mazzini nella fortezza di Gaeta e sugli anni che la 
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seguirono il Petraglione getta una luce nuova con la disamina del pre- 
zioso carteggio intercorso tra l’uomo politico e il comandante militare. 


La Puglia e i pugliesi nelle “Confessioni” del Nievo @ un bel contributo 
alla vasta bibliografia nieviana, in quanto il Petraglione, pid che ad 
elencare i vari motivi che si riferissero ad ambienti definiti o a parti- 
colari scene del racconto entro limiti di precisata geografia come ulti- 
mamente ha cercato il Ciceri nei suoi Studi Nieviani, mird a ricostruire, 
in clima storico, l’anima di un personaggio importante e vivo, il Carafa, 
sfogliando e vagliando tutto un corredo di pagine di cui ovviamente 
il Nievo s’avvalse. E si arriva al capitolo su Giosuée Carducci e la Puglia; 
titolo che potrebbe rasentare il paradosso ove si rifletta su quanto scrisse 
il Carducci in una lettera a Francesco Sclavo nel 1873: “E un fatto per 
me ormai fermo: codesti meridionali, dal pii al meno, recano nella 
poesia quella volubilita delle loro chiacchiere che si devolve per lunghi 
meandri di versi sciolti o per cadenzati intrecciamenti di strofe senza 
una cura al mondo del pensiero. Il poeta napoletano tipo @ il Marini. 
E inutile: i meridionali non sono poeti né artisti, nonostante tutte le 
apparenze; sono musici e filosofi.” Ma della Puglia—é questo che prova 
il Petraglione—il Carducci amd i vini sclietti e i filosofi acuti. Pietro 
Siciliani, professore di filosofia teoretica nell’'Universita di Bologna, fu 
collega di Facolta del poeta dal 1867 al 1885, anno della sua morte. Poeta 
e filosofo si vollero un bene fraterno, come risulta dal carteggio dei due. 
Con Vito, perd, il figlio di Pietro, l’intesa fu pitt cordiale. Un giorno, 
in casa Siciliani, “Vito mise addosso al suo grande compagno di giochi 
la zimarra dello zie arciprete, mentre questi dormiva, e cosi vestito 
lo presentd agli amici di casa. Il Carducci, che per la sua barba 
sembrava un prete greco, incedeva con le braccia conserte facendo inchini 
a destra e a sinistra, e suscitando naturalmente la pid grande ilarita.” 
Con nessun altro, che non fosse Vito Siciliani, il Carducci si dimenticd 
tanto da apparirci un ragazzo desideroso di chiassate e di cantar “Marian- 
nina va in campagna.” Lo studio in questione si chiude con accenno alla 
fortuna letteraria delle Odi Barbare in Puglia. L’altro filosofo pugliese 
amico del Carducci @ Giovanni Bovio, il quale fu primo a proporre in 
Parlamento, nel 1883, l’istituzione della Cattedra Dantesca a Roma. Dopo 
cinque anni di pressioni e di lotte non lievi, il Bovio ebbe la gioia di 
piegare il Carducci almeno alla inaugurazione del Corso nell’aula magna 
dell’Universita della Capitale. Troviamo, qui, pubbiicate le otto lettere 
del Bovio al Carducci, che vanno dal 1870 al 1888. 


Un altro capitolo su Gabriele D’Annunzio e la Puglia studia gli angoli 
pid riposti della conoscenza che ebbe il Pescarese della terra di Ennio, 
poi cantata da Re Enzo prigioniero. I] Petraglione ficca il viso a fondo 
e per poco non riesce a individuare i quattro o cinque camerati della 
“Puglia piana” ricordati nelle Faville del Maglio. A uno a uno, ci 
vengono poi presentati gli amici pugliesi del poeta: Eugenio Rubichi, 
collega del “Duca Minimo”; Ricciotto Canudo, legato all’impresa di 
Cattaro; Nicola La Gravinese, il chirurgo che, accanto alla “Sirenetta,” 
rese men duro all’eroe prostrato dal male fisico il Notturno della “Casa 
Rossa” sul Canal Grande; i marinai della Canzone dei Dardanelli; il 
cannoniere che prese parte alla Beffa di Buccari; la famiglia Cassano 
di Gioia del Colle, la citt&a che seppe il rischio e la vittoria della gesta 
di Cattaro; e infine il maestro bitontino Pasquale La Rotella che, con 
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l’Inno di Fiume, diede “la misura musicale al grido eroico” della 
citta assediata. 

Il volume del compianto Petraglione é il frutto di pazienti ricerche 
durate per anni da uno che ben settantacinque anni di vita consacrd alla 
bella missione di presentare la propria regione all’Italia e al mondo. 
Missione coronata da successo. 

GIUSEPPE TUSIANI 
College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York 


Vasco PRATOLINI: Un Eroe del nostro Tempo, Milano, Bompiani, 1949. 


Un Eroe del nostro Tempo is what the Italians call “un romanzo a 
tesi,” and Vasco Pratolini propounds a thesis in it from beginning to end. 

Sandrino, sixteen, brags “I have always been a Fascist” and in the 
winter of 1946 proceeds to seduce a widow of thirty-three (whose husband 
had died for the Fascist cause), steal her money and, in the end, to 
put her brutally to death with no apparent reason save his evil instincts 
which vaguely tell him he is ridding himself of a burdensome past. 

The book jacket naively proclaims that through this torbid bestiality 
Sandrino becomes a prototype of “a Youth that upon entering the world 
was inebriated, exasperated, ground in that great clash of passions and 
forces” of Italy’s recent past. 

Pratolini does not express himself so ingenuously anywhere in the 
258 pages of the book. He writes very well, but all his fine writing does 
not alter the fact that he first chose the thesis and then wrote a story 
around it. 

All the fine pyschological considerations which precede each criminal 
step his hero takes and the fine psychological acumen which enters into 
the dialogues of the various characters are like the fine lathings to 
which an object of synthetic material is subjected to have it simulate 
some precious wood. They are ingenious technical exercises and make 
for polished narrative but they cannot give substance to characters 
“synthetically” constructed to prove a thesis. 

There is nothing in Virginia, the frightened, lonely widow of a Fascist 
civil engineer to suggest that in her thirty-three years she had acquired 
no standards of conduct, no personality except subservience and that 
she should immediately grovel at the obscene brutalities of a sixteen- 
year-old boy she has befriended. After her fall we learn that she had 
spent her ten childless years with her husband only having to contend 
with “letto e fornelli.” But that seems insufficient. Rather her humble 
duties performed for a long period (toward a man honest according to 
his own lights) would not weaken her but tend to give her strength. 

Faliero, the young “partigiano” who tries to straighten out Sandrino, 
and whose life only a short time before had depended on quickness and 
boldness against the fiendishness of Fascists and Germans, now seems 
to relax like a professor of psychiatry in considering Sandrino’s way- 
wardness and, instead of having him committed to a reformatory, stands 
by as the boy runs the gamut of his crimes. 

Bruna, Faliero’s wife, a youthful “partigiana” who was in the thick 
of the fighting during the Fascist republic and had a brief encounter 
with Sandrino in which she almost succumbed, now for all her bravery 
submits to extortion from the boy with the Fascist past. 
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Elena, the fine high school girl whose father, an intellectual, died 
in a Nazi concentration camp, tramps in the snow with Sandrino, listens 
to his wretched deeds and tries to reform him. 

The whole supporting cast is naive and weak and seems to have come 
to life just to prove that Sandrino is an unmitigated scoundrel who, 
nurtured on years of Fascist triumph and his father’s death in Ethiopia, 
had to turn to lechery, theft and assassination. 

One wonders what happened to all those remarkably drawn figures 
of Fascists and anti-Fascists in Cronache di poveri amanti. The Italy 
of 1925-1926 was so real and alive in that startingly vivid little world of 
Via del Corno in Florence. In the bitter winter of 1945-46 Pratolini’s 
street scene is only of men and women who naively submit to the 
diseased Fascist violence of a young hoodlum. 

ANTHONY M. GISOLFI 


High School of Music and Art, New York 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUBSIDY FOR 1951 
This yecr we are again grateful for a $500.00 subsidy granted to us 
by Northwestern University. For it we owe especial thanks to President 
Miller and Dean Tebbutt of the Graduate School. 


ITALIAN AT THE MLA 

At the sixty-fifth annual meeting of the MLA in New York, Dec. 27, 
28, 29, the papers for Ital. I, Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian, dealt 
with “Le Indigeste Zuppe Dantesche,” by G. Bonfante; “James Russell 
Lowell’s Interest in Dante,” by J. Chesley Mathews; “New Evidence for 
the Influence of Sixteenth Century Italian Comedy in England,” by Helen 
A. Kaufman. For Ital. II, Mod. Ital., the papers presented were: “Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the Italian Language,” by Antonio Pace; “D’Annunzio 
and Botticelli,” by Lewis H. Gordon; “La Lanterna di Diogene: Il capo- 
lavoro panziniano,” by Carlo Golino. C. S. Singleton read a paper on 
“Dante’s Comedy: The Pattern at the Center” before the Romance Section, 
and Howard R. Patch a paper on “Symbolism and the Supernatural in 
the Divine Comedy” before the Mediaeval (Interdepartmental) Section. 


SMITH COLLEGE JUNIOR YEAR IN ITALY 
The Smith College Group in Florence is this year under the direction 
of Prof. Maria Teresa Arrighi. Students from Bryn Mawr and Wellesley 
Colleges have joined it. Smith College is now organizing the group for 
1951-52 under the direction of Prof. Anacleta Vezzetti. Universities and 
colleges are invited to send to her as soon as possible the names of stu- 
dents interested in taking part. Graduate students arg accepted. 


DANTE STUDIES (1940-1949) 

Dante students will be delighted to know about Aldo Vallone’s Gli 
Studi Danteschi dal 1940 al 1949 (Firenze, Olschki, 1950. L. 1500). It 
contains 1152 items, eloquently attesting to the vitality of 'il sommo poeta’ 
in our times, and most of them are provided with thumbnail descriptions 
of their contents. Chaotic war and post-war conditions have made it ex- 
tremely difficult for a bibliographer to garner material on any given 
subject, especially on one as rich and varied as Dante Studies, We all 
owe a debt of gratitude to Prof. Vallone, who with exemplary patience 
and untiring industry has now made it possible for us to have a virtually 
complete picture of Dante scholarship during this troubled decennium. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Calitri, Antonio. Dietro la Maschera. Romanzo. Milano, Gastaldi, 1949. 
Calitri, Antonio. Fanciullezza a Montefumo. Milano, Gastaldi, 1950. 


(Biography) 
Della Valle, Imelde. Riflessi. Roma, 1949. (Poetry) 
Paparelli, Gioacchino. Enea Silvio Piccolomini (Pio II)). Bari, Laterza, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN (AATI) 


ANNUAL MEETING (1950) 


The annual business meeting of the AATI was held immediately fol- 
lowing a luncheon at the Columbia University Faculty club Thursday 
noon 28 December, 1950. Professor Donato Internoscia of the University 
of Akron, vice-president of the Association, presided in the absence of 
President Joseph Rossi of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dean Arnaud of the School of Architecture, director of the Casa 
Italiana, was guest of honor at the luncheon and opened the meeting with 
a brief speech of welcome to the membership. The Editor of ITALICA, 
Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, made his annual report, following it with 
a suggestion to the membership to contribute more actively to learned 
journals such as the PMLA, MLJ, Modern Philology, etc. The treasurer’s 
report was given by Prof. Alfred Galpin, secretary-treasurer, who asked 
the help of the active membership in recruiting new members and re- 
ported a smal] favorable balance of income over expenses for the current 
year 1950. 

A brief talk on the importance of Italian studies was presented by 
Theodore Huebener, director of Modern Languages in New York City. Brief 
memorials were presented by Prof. Vincent Luciani, for the late Prof. 
Arbib-Costa, and by Prof. Gordon Silber for the late Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Mr. Silber also moved for a special vote of appreciation and confidence 
to the Editor, Professor Fucilla, which was voted by acclamation. 


Mr. John N. La Corte spoke briefly on the work of the Italian Historical 
Society of America and Professor Rosa Trillo Clough told of her work in 
planning a prize competition for work in Italian in New York schools, 
under the auspices of the IHSA. Professor Arthur Sirianni, of Michigan 
State college, and Mr. Huebener, moved votes of thanks to Professor 
Howard Marraro, chairman of the local committee, and to the authorities 
of Columbia University, for the splendid hospitality extended to the 
AATI on the present occasion. These were approved by unanimous 
acclamation. 

President-emeritus Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin college, was unani- 
mously elected to the post of Honorary President of the AATI, left vacant 
by the death of Professor Mackenzie. Other officers for 1951 were elected 
as follows: 

President, Prof. Hermann H. Thornton of Michigan State college. 

Vice-presidents, Mother Olga Rossi of San Francisco College for Women 

and Prof. Eden Sarot of Seton Hall university. 

Secretary-treasurer, Prof. Alfred Galpin of the University of Wisconsin. 

Councilors: Professors Dante Negro of Brooklyn College and Jules 

Alciatore of the University of Georgia, and Mr. Mario Mascarino of 
of Austin H. S., Chicago. 


Following the formal adjournment at 4:15, most of those in attendance 
visited the exhibit, Dante in America, prepared for them at Butler Library, 
and then proceeded to the Casa Italiana where a reception was given 


in their honor. 
ALFRED GALPIN, 8ec.-treas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Eight Weeks Summer Session: 1951 
June 25—August 17 
offers: 


Eight weeks of intensive training in foreign languages. 


Elementary and intermediate courses in Italian: independent 
reading and individual research. 


Dante in English. 


Opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate work in 
French, German, Portuguese, Russian and Spanish. 


Special language houses (French, German, Spanish), with con- 
versational practice and club activities. 


Students interested in advanced work in Italian should write 
to Professor Alfred Galpin, 263 Bascom Hall, Madison 6, 


Wisconsin. 
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naio 1946 in fascioli di 120/ 
140 pp, Abbonamento an- 
nuo per l’estero: L, 1800 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per 
mezzo di G. E. Stechert and 
Co., Books and Periodicals, 31 
10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Direzione e Redazione: Viale 
Pr. Margherita 44 Firenze 
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LE LINGUE ESTERE 


Rivista internazionale di cultura 
linguistica 


Esce ogni mese a Firenze, in Fasci- 
coli di 32 pagine illustrate, formato 
em 32 x 22. 


Pubblica articoli dei pitt moti lin- 
guisti, scritti di note personalita del 
mondo culturale italiano e stranie- 
ro, rubriche di consulenza linguista 
affidate a specialisti. Notizie, recen- 
sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche 
tengono al corrente delle piu. impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di ttuto il 
mondo. 


Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 
trano nel 15° anno di vita. 


Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=$3. 
LE LINGUE ESTERE 


Firenze /Italy /-Via G. B. Vico, 11 
































MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Scuola Estiva 


ITALIANA 


June 29— 
August 16 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Director: Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione. 
Georgetown University 


\ 
s\ 


Visiting Professor: Valentine Giamatti. 
Mount Holyoke College 


\\ 
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“Un lembo d'Italia fra le ridenti 
montagne del Vermont”’ 


The Italian Summer School is situ- 
ated in a group of attractive frater- 
nity houses on the picturesque Mid- 
diebury College campus in Vermont. 
It has a staff of native instructors, 
educated in Italy, but with consid- 
erable experience in teaching Ameri- 
can Students. The Italian School is one of Middlebury College's 
five Summer Language Schools which require exclusive use of the 
language being studied. 

In addition to the basic graded courses in both spoken and written 
Italian, the 1951 curriculum will include a course on ITALIAN 
LITERATURE of the RENAISSANCE, a course on MODERN 
ITALIAN POETRY, and such regularly offered courses as a 
GENERAL VIEW OF ITALIAN CULTURE and DANTE AND 
HIS TIMES. 

Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures, informal dra- 
matics, teas, and picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 





For bulletins and general information write: 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Middlebury College. Middlebury 27, Vermont 

















The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, -. Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
iate Editors: L. L. Barrett, es M. Brady, < M. Espinosa, Jr., 

E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie o* ohnston, Walter T. Phillips, wl L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 
Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
ear. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
panish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 
GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and book for review should be addressed to the Editor. 











‘‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


‘THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by Jutio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $3.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHeER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Scliools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
































Intermediate Readings 
in French Prose 


By Alfred Galpin 
and E. E. Milligan 


The text of 31 readings is unique in or- 
ganization. The selections, chosen from 
the great French writing of five centuries, 
are grouped according to theme. This 
gives the student an idea of the major 
trends in French literature, as well as a 
good reading knowledge of the language. 
$3.00 


Corso d‘ Italiano 


By Ruth Elizabeth Young 
and Michele Cantarella 


The material in this exceptionally thor- 
ough first year Italian grammar and com- 
position text is arranged by chapters of 
varying length and according to progres- 
sive usefulness. Each chapter is divided 
into sections which provide definite stop- 
ping places and permit more flexibility 
than the usual daily-lesson divisions. 
$3.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 























A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ITALIAN LITERATURE 


by Robert A. Hall, Jr. 
Professor of Linguistics, Cornell University 


This book gives an account of the development of Italian 
literature from the thirteenth century to the present day. 
Written from the point of view of the American student, it 
gives a full but concise discussion of individual authors and 
works, and also of general trends, with especial attention to 
social and cultural backgrounds. It is divided into six main 
parts, with a total of twenty chapters, as follows: 


I THE BACKGROUND 12. Story-Tellers and Humor- 


1. Mediterranean Culture ists 


2. North-West European 13. Machiavelli 
Culture 14. Ariosto 


3. Feudalism and Commune Vv. INTERLUDE II 


in Italy 
= ~ 15. The Loss of Freedom 
I. THE “GOLDEN AGE 16. A Culture With No Place 


4. The New Spirituality To Go 
} is Lif d Int ts 
5. Bourgeois Life and Interes VL MOD TIMES 


6. Dante 
7. Petrarch 17. Toward National Consci- 


8. Boccaccio ougness 1 
18. The Rebirth of a Nation 
Mil. INTERLUDE I 19. After Unification 


9. The “Revival of Learning” 20. Between Two World Wars 


IV. THE “SILVER AGE” BIBLIOGRAPHY 


7. INDEX OF AUTHORS 
. Humanism in the Vernac- 
ular INDEX OF TITLES 

Hall's Short History of Italian Literature will be of in- 
terest and use to all teachers and students of Italian, and 
will be useful also to workers in other national literatures 
and in comparative literature. It is especially suited for use 
as a textbook in courses in the history of Italian literature, 
and as a reference work for courses in general literature. 


——— OQ 


Approximately 400 pp., in paper covers; $4.00. Special pre-publi- 
cation price, $3.00 (post-free if prepaid). Order from: 


LINGUISTICA 
Box 619, Ithaca, N.Y. 





























LEARNING 
ITALIAN 


Book Iwo 


By ARISTIDE B. MASELLA 
and THEODORE HUEBENER 

















In format, organization, and meth- 
odology, Book Two follows its 
successful predecessor, the first- 
year book. 


Its cultural material is even richer. 
Here, there is more of it, and it is 
given entirely in Italian, so that 
it actually constitutes a little reader 
in itself, 


Both this text, and the long- 
awaited wall charts will be ready 
in the early summer. 
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READING 


Modern Italian Short Stories 


BERGIN 


Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by 
Thomas G. Bergin. Contains Lipparini’s La carbo- 
nara, Alvaro’s Il rubino, Moscardelli’s Il volto del 
destino, Papini’s Il giorno non restituito, Frateili’s 
Un’ avventura notturna, Bontempelli’s Il ribelle nm 
riga, Puccini’s Il vicolo cieco, Borgese’s L’olio, and 
Tombari’s La ferrovia a Frusagha. In the Heath- 
Chicago Italian Series. 


Modern Italian One-Act Plays 


SWANSON 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by Carl A. Swan- 
son. Three one-act plays by three of the best known 
dramatists of the modern Italian theater. Adapted 
for amateur performance by classes. Contains Verga’s 

~ Cawalleria rusticana, Giacosa’s Dsritti dell’anima, and 
Bracco’s Don Pietro Caruso. In the Heath-Chicago 
Italian Series. 
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